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PREFACE 


In the field of industrial labour in the country and its problems 
earliei' emphasis on prevention of exploitation has now shifted to 
providing them a fair deal and fuller opportunities. In order to pro- 
vide a sound base to the present day approach to problems of labour 
in India in the context of planned economic development of the 
country, it is necessary to conduct surveys that bring out true 
conditions of labour 

A detailed survey on a country-wide basis of the working and 
living conditions of industrial labour was conducted by the Labour 
Investigation Committee, appointed by the Government of India in 
1944. The years that followed witnessed far-reaching changes in the 
set up of the country, its basic policies and national objectives. As 
a result, the well being of the working class came to be recognised 
as an essential factor in the long-term strategy for industrial advance 
and in the overall economic stability and progress of the country. 
The adoption of this policy has afforded them much relief in various 
directions through legislation and other measures. 

In order to assess the impact of these measures on industrial 
labour and to make an appraisal of their present conditions, a scheme 
for a comprehensive Surevy of Labour Conditions was incorporated 
in the Second Five Year Plan and its execution was entrusted to the 
Labour Bureau. During the period 1960 to 1966, the Survey was con- 
ducted in 46 industries (38 manufacturing, 5 mining and 3 plantations) 
according to a phased programme. From 1969-70 onwards the survey 
is to be conducted on a regular basis by taking up a few industries 
each year. Accordingly, Mica Factories and Coir Factories were 
covered during 1969-70. This Report presents data in respect of 
Mica Factories. 

The present Survey conducted by the Bureau in different indus- 
tries differs considerably from similar investigations in the past in 
matters of design, scope and presentation of data. It has also certain 
distinguishing features. For example, it furnishes data separately 
for large and small establishments in various industries, makes a 
limited study of labour cost in relation to the benefits and amenities 
that the workers now enjoy and provides first-hand information on 
certain important aspects of labour management relations. Attempt 
has also been made to collect and interpret data on certain conven- 
tional items in a more meaningful way. In the presentation of the 
data, the effort has been to reduce the information into quantitative 
terms so as to serve as a bench-mark for purposes of evaluation of 
changes at a future date. Recourse to general description has been 
resorted to only where the other type of treatment was not possible. 

(i) 



In conducting the Survey, the Bureau had to face several pro- 
blems both in planning as well as execution. Most of these flowed 
from non-availability of up-to-date frames and absence or improper 
maintenance of records in many establishments. In mciny cases, the 
field staff had almost to build up the required statistics from various 
sources. This naturally imposed a heavy demand on the industrial 
managements canvassed and the Bureau is deeply indebted to them 
for their wholehearted co-operation. The co-operation and valuable 
assistance received from associations of employers and workers. 
Labour Commissioners as well as Chief Inspectors of Factories and 
other officials of State Labour Departments is also gratefully acknow- 
ledged. 

Before launching the First Round of the Survey in 1959-61, the 
Bureau received useful technical advice from certain agencies both 
inside and outside the country. Of these, special mention may be 
made of Central Statistical Organisation, Employment and Labour 
Division of the Planning Commission, Directorate General Factory 
Advice Service and Labour Institutes, Bureau of Labour Statistics 
(U.S.A.), Government Social Survey Department (U.K.), Economics 
and Research Branch, Department of Labour, Canada and Labour 
Statistics and Research Division, Ministry of Labour, Japan. 

The primary responsibility for conducting the Survey and bring- 
ing out the report relating to Mica Factories was ably borne by Shri 
Harbans Lai, Deputy Director. The field investigations were carried 
out by Sarvashri R. C. Madan, A. K. Minocha, Mangal Dass, S. C. 
Gupta, S. K. Kakkar and Charn Dass. The preliminary draft of this 
report was prepared by Shri P. D. Gupta, Investigator Grade I, under 
the guidance of Shri H. B. L. Bhatnagar, Assistant Director who was 
also responsible for supervising the tabulation of data. Sarvashri 
D. D. Verma, Shashi Bhushan Sud and G. C. Sud, Computors, assisted 
in the computation of data. 

The views, if any, expressed in this Report are not necessarily 
those of the Ministry of Labour, Employment and Rehabilitation 
(Department of Labour & Employment). Government of India. 


K. K. BHATIA 
Director 

Labour Bureau, Simla 
Dated 20th April, 1970 
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Chapter I 


INTRODUCTION 

Mica is one of the important and indispensable minerals used in 
electrical and electronic industries due to its excellent dielectric 
strength, low loss power factor and insulating properties. Block and 
film mica are used in the manufacture of commutators, armatures of 
dynamos, radio tubes, transformers, spark plugs, condensers, etc. Mica 
is also used as washers and discs for electrical and thermal insulation 
in mechanical and electrical appliances. The consumption of mica in 
indigenous industries started only recently and is still of a very 
small order. Mica industry continues to be export — oriented and 
is an important foreign exchange earner. However, the foi'eign 
demand for mica is of a fluctuating nature as will be seen from the 
Statement 1.1. 

a 

Statement 1.1 

Statement Shoioing the Quantity and Value of Mica Exported from 

India 

(During 1960—1968) 


Year 



Quantity 
(in metric tons) 

V'aluc 

(ill thousand 
rupees) 

1 



2 

3 

1000 



20,S40 

105,219 

1001 



20,403 

104,700 

1002 

. . 


31,1«S 

100,004 

1903 


• • . • 

34,176 

88,570 

1964 

• « m9 


30,040 

08,438 

1965 

. . 

. . . . 

37,517 

110,090 

1966 

• • 

. . . . 

30,407 

128,340 

1067 


• • . • 

21,172 

148,058 

loos 

- - 

.. 

22,172 

141,479 

So'irf'o. 

Mineral Statistics of India-, 

July, 1000*’ ]niblished by tlio Indian Ijureau of Mines. 


1.1. Location of the Industry 

The important belts of mica are located in Andhra Pradesh, Bihar 
and Rajasthan. The mica belt of Bihar possesses the richest veins 
and accounts for nearly two-thirds of the country’s output. Both 
fro)n the point of view of number of factories and employment, Bihar 

1 



2 


occupies the top position and accounts for over 82 per cent, of the 
factories and nearly 89 per cent, of the workers employed in the 
Industry. Statement 1.2 shows the State- wise distribution of mica 
factories and total employment therein during 1967. 

Statement 1.2 

State-wise Distribution of Mica Factories in India and Average Daily 
Employment therein during 1967 


State 


Nunil)or of 
Factories 

Average Daily 
Employment 

1 


2 

3 

1. Andhra Pradesh 


33(12 2) 

1,114(7*7) 

2. Bihar 

. . 

223(82-3) 

12,808(88*7) 

3t Maharashtra . . 

. . 

7(2-0) 

193(1*4) 

4. Rajasthan 

. . 

8(2-9) 

321(2*2) 


Total 

271(100*0) 

14,436(100 0) 


Note — F igures shown in brackets arc p<*roonta><cs to totals. 

Hourcd — Returns received under the Factories Act, 194S, for the year 1907. 


1.2. Genesis of the Survey 

The first comprehensive survey of conditions of labour in various 
industries in India on a country-wide basis was conducted by the 
Royal Commission on Labour during 1929 — 31. Its report and find- 
ings formed the basis of various ameliorative measures. After a 
lapse of over a decade, i.e., in 1944, the Government of India appointed 
another committee, viz., the Labour investigation Committee, to 
enquire into the conditions of labour in all important industries. The 
committee conducted detailed investigations in 38 industries (includ- 
ing Mica Factories) during 1944-45 and, besides a main report on 
labour conditions in general, published individual reports jn respect 
of various industries. These reports provided valuable material for 
the formulation of labour policy. The years that followed witnessed 
many changes of far-reaching significance. During this period, many 
legislative measures were adopted to improve working and living 
conditions of workers and several schemes for promoting welfare and 
social security of workers were introduced. The setting up of the 
adjudication machinery also led to improvement in conditions of 
work and wages of workers employed in various industries. Above 
all, the attainment of Independence by the country in 1947 gave a 
new status to the working classes. In view of these developments, 
the Ministry of Labour and Employment and Planning Commission 
considered it necessary to conduct a fresh comprehensive Survey 
of Labour Conditions in various industries in order to assess the im- 
pact of the various measures adopted in the past and to obtain a 
precise picture of the existing conditions and problems of labour for 
purposes of deciding the future course of action. Accordingly, a 
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scheme for the conduct of a Survey of Labour Conditions was in- 
cluded in the Second Five Year Plan and the Labour Bureau was en- 
trusted with its execution. Under this scheme, 46 major manufactur- 
ing, mining and plantation industries* were covered during the period 
1959 — 66 in four rounds according to a phased programme. From the 
year 1969-70 onwards, the Sui’vey is to be conducted on a regular 
basis covering two or three industries each year. Accordingly, Mica 
Factories and Coir Factories were covered during the year 1969-70. 

1.3. Scope and Design 

A note attached to the report (Appendix I) spells out the details 
relating to the sampling design and method of estimation adopted. 
In view of the absence of a complete list of all Mhca Factories in the 
country, the Survey was confined to establishments registered under 
the Factories Act, 1948. The list of the registered factories during 
1966 was used as the frame. Since Mica Factories had pockets of 
concentration, it was considered desirable to plan the Survey in such 
a manner that separate estimates become available for each such 
pocket of concentration. Accordingly, Bihar and Andhra Pradesh were 
treated as separate strata for purposes of the Survey. All other fac- 
tories scattered in the remaining States were clubbed together to 
form the Residual Group. Earlier investigations had indicated the 
existence of wide variations in the conditions of work, standards Of 
welfare and amenities, etc., in the establishments of different size- 
groups in various industries. It was, therefore, felt that it would be 
useful to collect data separately for establishments of different sizes. 
Accordingly, it was decided that, for the purposes of the Survey, 
Mica Factories should be divided into two size-groups — large and 
small. For this purpose, the cut-off point was chosen at employment 
level of 55 which was approximately equal to the average size of em- 
ployment per factory. 

As regards the sample size, broadly speaking 25 per cent, of the 
large and 12.5 per cent, of the small size factories were considered 
adequate to yield reliable results. However, in order to safeguard 
against the possible shrinkage of the sample size due to closures, etc., 
the sample size was enlarged on the basis of a study of closures for 
the past few years as revealed by the annual list of registered Mica 
Factories. Because of a large number of closures noticed in Andhra 
Pradesh and the Residual Group, the sampling ratio for these two 


’"The industries covered arc : 

(a) Factory Industries : Cotton Textiles, Jute Textiles, Silk Textiles, Woollen Textiles 
Metal Extracting and Refining, Metal HoHing, Metal Founding, Manufacture of Holts, Nuts, 
Springs, etc.. Agricultural Implements, Machine Tools, Electrical Machinery, Textile Machinery 
and Accessories, Railway Workshops, Bicycle, Cement, Sugar, Manufacture and Repair of 
Motor Vehicles, Air-craft Building and Repairing, Ship Building and Repairing, Tea Factories, 
Electric Light and Power Stations, Artificial Manures, Heavy Chemicals, Fine and 
Pharmaceutical Chemicals, Soap, Cigarette, Bidi, Tobacco Curing, Petroleum Refineries, 
Hydrogenated oil. Glass Works, Tanning and Leather Finishing, Printing Presses, Footwear, 
Clothing, Paper and Paper Products, Match and Cashew nut; 

(&) Mining Industries : Coal, Mica, Manganese, Iron Ore, and Gold; 

Ic) Plantations : Tea, Coffee and Rubber.’ 
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strata had to be considerably raised. Statement 1.3 shows the num- 
ber of Mica Factories together with the number of workers employed 
therein (a) in the frame, (b) in the sample selected, and (c) in the 
sample actually covered. 


Statement 1.3 

Number of Mica Factories and Workers employed therein irv the 

Frame, Sample, etc. 


Centre 

Tn the Frame 
(19(36) 

JL 

In the Sample 
selected 

-As- 

Tn the sample 
ultimately covered 

-A- 


Number Number 
of Fac- of wor- 
toricfl kora Em- 
p.oyer! 

Number Number 
of Fac- of wor- 
torica kora Em- 
ployed 

1 ^ ^ ‘ 1 

Number of Number of 
Factories workers 

Employed 


1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1. Bihar 


217 

12,8.58 

42 

3,022 

36(100) 

2,8.37(22-1) 

Large Factories 


67 

8,930 

1 5 

2,368 

14(24-6) 

2,281(26*5) 

Small Factories 


160 

3,922 

27 

654 

22(13* 8) 

5.56(14-2) 

2, Andhra Pradesh 

. . 

37 

1,357 

19 

854 

11(29-7) 

737(54-3) 

Large Factories 


i 

754 

o 

51.5 

2(50*0) 

515(68*3) 

Small Factories 


33 

603 

17 

339 

9(27 • 3) 

222(36*8) 

3. Residual . , 

• • 

10 

538 

6 

338 

.5(50-0) 

301(55*9) 

Large Factories 


3 

365 

2 

247 

2(66-7) 

247(67*7) 

Small Factories 


7 

173 

4 

91 

3(42-9) 

54(31*2) 

4, All India 


264 

14,753 

67 

4,214 

52(19*7) 

3,875(20*3) 

Large Factories 


64 

10,055 

19 

3,130 

b8(28-l) 

3,043(30*3) 

Small Factories 


200 

4,698 

48 

1,081 

34(17-0) 

832(17*7) 


Note — Figures in brackets in Cols. 0 and 7 are percentages to respective totals in the Frame 


The Survey ultimately covered about 20 per cent, of the factories 
in the Industry which employed slightly over 26 per cent, of the 
workers in the industry. Since the frame for this survey is the list 
of factories in 1966 and as it was not possible to take into account new 
factories which came into being since then up to and during the 
period of the Survey, the information given in this Report should be 
treated to relate to the factories which were in existence during the 
period to which the frame relates (i.e., 1966) and w.iich continued 
to exist at the time of the Survey (i.e., July to October, 1969). 

Data for the Survey were collected by the field staff of the 
Bureau by personal visits to the sampled establishments. The sche- 
dule convassed and instructions to the field staff remained basically 
the same as adopted for earlier surveys as mentioned under 1.2 earlier 
in this Report. The field investigations in this Industry were launch- 
ed in the end of July, 1969 and completed in October, 1969. Hence, 
the information collected, except where specifically mentioned, should 
be treated to relate to this period. 
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Mica Manufacturing Industry was one of the various industries 
surveyed by the Labour Investigation Committee during 1944-45. 
Wherever possible a comparative idea of the developments and 
changes which have taken place since then, have been given at vari- 
ous places in the Report. Since there are basic differences in the 
scope of the previous enquiry and this survey and also because in 
1944-45 the Factories Act. 1934. did not apply to mica factories in the 
country, the comparisons, wherever made, may be treated to be only 
broadly valid. 



Chapter II 
EMPLOYMENT 

In order to ensure comparability as well as uniformity of statis- 
tics, data pertaining to employment were collected from the sampled 
establishments as on a specified date i.e., 30th June, 1969. On the basis 
of the statistics so collected, it is estimated that on this date the total 
employment strength of mica factories registered under the Factories 
Act, 1948, was 16,790 in the entire country. 

2.1. Composition of the Working Force 

2.1.1. Distribution of the Working Force by Broad Occupational 
Groups — For the purposes of the present Survey, the internationally 
accepted classificationst of Avorkers was followed, according to which 
the workers have been classified into the following categories — 

(a) Professional, Technical and Related Personnel. 

(b) Administrative, Executive and Managerial Personnel. 

(c) Clerical and Related Workers (including Supervisory). 

(d) Production and Related Workers (including Supervisory). 

(e) Watch and Ward and Other Services. 

Statement 2.1 shows the proportion of employees in various groups 
in mica factories as on 30th June, 1969. 

Statement 2.1 


Estimated Percentage Distribution of Workers* by Broad 

Occupational Groups 
(30th June, 1969) 


Centro 

Total 
number 
of workers 
(estimated 


Estimated 

Percentage 

•A. 

of Workers 

r 

Professio- 
nal, Te- 
chnical 
and Rela- 
ted Perso- 
nnel 

Adminis- 
trative, 
Executive 
and Ma* 
nagerial 
Personnel 

Clerical 
and Rela- 
ted Wor- 
kers inclu- 
ding Su- 
pervisory) 

Production 
and Rela- 
ted Wor- 
kers (in- 
cluding Su- 
pervisory) 

Watch and 
Ward 
and Other 
Services 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1 . Andhra Pradesh . . 

980 

— 

1*6 

4*5 

89-2 

4-7 

Lar|?e Factories . . 

710 

— 

0*7 

3 1 

92*7 

3*6 

Small Factories . . 

276 

— 

4*0 

8*0 

80*4 

7*6 

2* Bihar . . 

15,133 

0-4 

11 

4-3 

89*3 

4*9 

Large Factories . . 

8,996 

0-7 

0*7 

5*4 

87*3 

5 9 

Small Factories . . 

6,137 

— 

1*7 

2-8 

92*1 

3*4 

3. Residual . . 

671 

3*9 

3*7 

11-3 

67*2 

13*9 

Large Factories . . 

273 

1-5 

2*6 

6-9 

78*7 

11*3 

Small Factories . . 

398 

5-5 

4*5 

15*1 

59*3 

15*6 

4. All India . . 

16,790 

0-6 

1*3 

16 

88*4 

5*2 

Large Factories . . 

9,979 

0-7 

0*8 

5*2 

87*5 

5*8 

Small Factories . . 

6,811 

0 3 

2*0 

3*7 

89*7 

4*3 


♦‘Covered’ as well as ‘not Covered’ under the Factories Act, 1948. 


tlnternational standard Classification of Occupations’ adopted by the I.L.O. 

0 
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The statistics show that an overwhelming majoiity of the work- 
ing force in the Industry belonged to the group ‘Production and 
Related Workers (including Supervisory)’, accounting for about 38 
per cent, of the total employees. The percentage of workers belonging 
to this group was nearly 89 both in Andhra Pradesh and Bihar but 
only about 67 in the Residual Stratum. Next in order were those 
employed in the groups ‘Watch and Ward and Other Services’ and 
‘Clerical and Related Workers (including Supervisory)’ constituting 
about 5 per cent, each of the total working force at the industiy level. 
Persons in the other two groups accounted for the rest of the work- 
ing force. Professional, technical and related personnel wore not em- 
ployed in any of the factories covered in Andhra Pradesh. 

2.1.2. Distribvlion of Workers by 'Covered’ and 'Not Cox^cred’ 
Categories under the Factories Act. 1948 — The Factories Act. 1948, 
defines ‘worker’ as ‘a person employed directly or through any agency, 
whether for wages or not, in any manufacturing process or in any 
other kind of work incidental to, or connected with the manufactur- 
ing process or the subject of the manufacturing process. It was 
observed during the course of the Survey that there was no unifor- 
mity with regard to the interpretation of the above definition of 
‘worker’ and consequently while some units had included certain 
categories of workers among those covered under the Factories Act, 
others tended to exclude them. The Survey revealed that such wor- 
kers as weie not covered under the Factories Act formed only a 
negligible proportion (i.e.. 0.4 per cent.) of the total estimated em- 
ployment in the Industry. Details about the disti’ibution of workers 
‘covered’ and ‘not covered’ under the Factories Act in different occu- 
pational groups arc given in Statement 2.2. 

Statement 2.2 

Estimated Percentage Distribution of Workers By 'Covered and ‘Not 
Covered’ Categories under the Factories Act, 1948 
(30th June, 1969) 


Centro 


1 

1. .\iulhi’a rrailoali 

Fact^rios 
Smalt Fa 0 tori os 

2. F»ihar 

Lar^o Faotorios 
Small Factories 

3. Residual 
Larjie Factories 
Small Factories 

4. All India . . 
Larjje Factories 
Small Factories 


Professional, Technical 
and Related Perst>n- 


( overeil 

Xot 

( *o\ered 

2 

3 

s2*ri 

1 7 • 5 

82 • O 

17 5 

61*5 

3S 5 

loo-o 

— 

.>4 • o 

45 5 

70-4 

2:p« 

s:i • 0 

16*4 

54 • 5 

45-5 


Administrative Kxe- 
entive and Manajic- 
l ial Personnel 

(/overed Xot 

CoAererl 


4 o 


100-0 

- - 

1 00 - 0 


100-0 


05 0 

4 1 

.St* ■ 4 

lO-G 

lOO'O 

-■ ■ 

r»s-o 

32 0 

71 • i 

28-0 

m • 7 

3 3 

02 0 

71 

SS-5 

1 1 - 5 

0o'5 

4*5 


< 'lcTic.il ami Rela- 
ted I\"orkers (inclu- 
din^ij Superv isoj y) 

('nvered Not 

t overed 

ti 7 

I ( H ) n 

I I Id • ( I - 

1(10(1 — 

loo-o 

loo-o 

lO()() 

liio-n - 

f(MPO ^ 

loo-o — 

loo (» — 

KiO-O — 

100 0 — 


X./P(N)43DotXB~>3 
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Statement 2.2 — contd. 


Centro 

Profliiction and 
Related Workers 
(including Siiperviso- 

ry) 

Watch and Ward 
and other Services 

A. 


7otaL 

(V)vered 

Not * 
Covered 

(.V>vered 

Not 

Covered 

t — ^ 

Covered Not 

Covered 

1 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

1. Andlira PradosL 

1000 

— - 

100-0 

— 

100 0 

— 

Factories 

100 0 

- - 

1000 

— 

100 0 


Small Faatorios 

M»(»0 

- 

100 0 

— 

100-0 


2. Bihar 

lOOO 

— 

09 -2 

0-8 

99-8 

0*2 

I.<arf?o Factories 

100 -0 

— 

UK»-0 

— 

99-8 

0*2: 

Small Factories 

1000 

-- 

97 • 1 

2-9 

99-9 

or 

li, Ucaifliial 

100 (> 

— 

68-8 

:u 2 

93-0 

70 

Largo Facttjries 

100-0 

— 

100 •() 

— 

99*3 

0-7 

Small Factories 

loo-o 

— 

5:i*2 

46*8 

88-7 

113 

<1, All India . . 

100 0 

— 

90 0 

40 

99-6 

0*4 

Largo Fiictorics 

1000 

— 

100 0 

— 

99*8 

' 0*2 

Small Factories 

100-0 

— 

S8-0 

120 

99*2 

0-8 


It would appear that all the workers belonging to the groups 
‘Production and Related Workers (including Supervisory)’ and 
‘Clerical and Related Workers (including Supervisory)’ were reported 
to bo covered under the Factories Act. The proportion of workers 
‘not covered’ under the Act in the remaining three groups varied 
from about 4 per cent, in the case of ‘Watch and Ward and Other 
Services’ to about 24 per cent, in the group ‘Professional, Technical 
and Related Personnel’. It is noteworthy that in Andhra Pradesh 
all categories of workers were covered under the Act. 

2.2. Employment of Women 

A striking feature of the working force in mica factories in 1944, 
about which the Labour Investigation Committee had made a specific 
mention, was the employment of women and children in large num- 
bers. The committee observed that sometimes the whole family 
including husband, wife and children worked i.i the factories. 
Women and children wei'e employed as splitters and condenser film 
makers. In the domestic section, over 80 per cent, of the work was 
done by women, mostly married women. 

The present Survey has shown that the employment of women 
in Mica Factories, though not uncommon^ was not of significant 
proportion. Though women were employed in about two-fifths of the 
factories in the country, they constituted only about 14 per cent, of 
the total working force. It is significant to note that in Andhra 
Pradesh, about three-fourths of the workers were women. However, 
of the total number of women workers in the Industry, about 65 
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per cent, were employed in Bihar, about 31 per cent, in Andhra 
Pradesh and the remaining about 4 per cent, were in the Residual 
Group. Further details are given in Statement 2.3. 

Statement 2.3 

• Estimated Proportion of Women Workers 
(30th June, 1969) 


Centre 

Estimated 
Xumbt'r 
of Factor i- 
cst 

1 

Estimated 
Percent* 
fiHo of 
Factories 
cmployin)< 
Women 

Estimated Percent- 
Number af^v. of 

of women Women 
workers* workers 

to the total 
working 
lbr<‘e. in 
the 

Imlustry 

Percent- 
age of 
women 
workei H 
to the t«>{ a) 
numbei- of 
women 
in t he 
Indust ry 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

1. Andbni Fradesh 

17 

9tPH 

72H 

73-8 

30-8 

Laii4<*. FjictnrioB 

n 


558 

78 0 


Small Facturit's 

14 

vSS • 1) 

170 

01*0 

20*0 

2. [>ihar 

192 

35-9 

1,530 

10*2 

05* 1 

Kaetorios 

52 

7l*-< 

899 

10- 0 

59 • 5 

Small Kaetorios 

I4d 

22-7 

037 

10-4 

74-9 

3. Iipsidual 

7 

70 1 

97 

1 5 • .> 

1*1 

Larue Factories 

2 

100 0 

54 

19 9 

3 0 

Small Faetoricfs 

5 

00 0 

43 

12-2 

5 1 

4. All rndia 

218 

41 -5 

2.301 

14 I 

I0t)t) 

l..ari'c Factories 

57 

73-9 

1,511 

15 2 

100 0 

Small Factories 

159 

29*9 

850 

120 

100*0 


*A1I ivomfii workers were covered under the Factories Act, 1948. 

fThi'i number does not tally with the '^number of faetojie.s in Stfitenicnt 1-2 (col. 2)- 
The difference is duo to the fact that some factories were found closed at the time ot the 
Survey. 


Data were also collected in respect of the distribution of women 
workers by broad occupational groups. The Survey revealed that 
as many as about 98 per cent, of the women workers in the Industry 
were employed as production workers and the rest (i.e., about 2 
per cent.) were accounted for by the group ‘Watch and Ward and 
Other Services’. Women workers were mostly employed on such 
,iobs as cutting, mixing, sorting, splitting and screening ot mica, 
loading and unloading, packing of loose mica and sweeping. The 
predominant reason for the employment of women was reported 
to be that most of the processes in the Industry did not entail much 
physical exertion and hence these could be attended to by women 
without any difficulty. Moreover, for certain .jobs like splitting and 
cutting of mica, which required inherent patience, women workers 
were considered to be more suitable. 

J^/P(X)49Do(LB— 



Child Labour 

The Labour Investif^ation Committee (1944-45) had observed 
that the Factories Act, 1934, did not apply to mica factories nor did 
any of hoi- labour Act except the Employment of Children (Amend- 
ment) Act, 1939. In spite of this the employment of children was 
a rampant evil in the Industry. To quote from the Committee’s re- 
port, “The employment of child labour in defiance of the law is an- 
aeulo firobh'ni of this section (manufacturing) of the Industry”, 
children were found by the Committee to have been employed in 
most of the occupations in the mica factories. 

There has been considerable improvement in this respect as the 
present Survey has revealed that none of the mica factories covered 
did employ any child labour. 

2.4. Time-rated and Piece-rated Workers 

About 99 per cent, of the production workers in the Industry 
were paid on the basis of time and only 1 per cent, were piece-i'ated. 
Centre-wise details are given in Statement 2.4. 

Statement 2.4 

Estimated Percentage Distrihiition of Production and Related 
Workers (including Su})err>isori/) by Sex and Method of Payment. 

(30th June, 1969) 


Ct-Mitro I'^stiiuatcd Distribution of Pcrrsontrtj'o Distributitin 




Pot til Nu- 
mber of 
Produc- 
t ion 

Workorsf 

Workers into 


of Workers by Sex and 
Method of Payment. 

Timo- 

rated 

Piece- 

rated 

r- 

n 

den 

-A ^ 

Pice 

rated 

Women 

Time- 

rated 

Time- 

rated 

Piece- 

rated 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

AuOhra lVa<lcsh . . 


8S0 

96- 1 

4-0 

100*0 

— 

04* 1 

5*9 

Lai'no Factories . . 


65 S 

9.1 • a 

6-5 

100 0 


02 3 

7-7 

Sm;i 11 Factories .. 


222 

lotvo 

.... 

1000 


100 0 

— 

o. Bihar . . 


13,509 

00 0 

10 

98-9 

11 

100-0 

— 

Lariiie Factories 


7,856 

08-3 

1-7 

980 

2 0 

100 0 

— 

Small Factories . . 


5.653 

100 0 


lOO'O 

— 

100 0 

— 

3, lb'si<lual 


451 

07*3 

2-7 

99-4 

0 6 

80*6 

10-4 

Larfjjo FaetiU'ies . . 


215 

100-0 

— 

100 0 

-- 

100 0 


Small Factories . . 


236 

04-0 

51 

99-0 

I'O 

76-8 

23 2 

1. All tivlia 


1 1,840 

08-7 

1*3 

98-9 

11 

07-7 

2-3 

Lar<i(*. Fa<‘fories . . 


8,720 

07-0 

2- 1 

98-1 

10 

07* 1 

2-0 

Small Factories .. 


6,n 1 

00 S 

0*2 

100 0 

* 

08-8 

1-2 


tbnn 0 05 pop ernf. 

+Cov.'rp<1 under the Factories Act, 194S. 
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Since men constituted an ovorwlielnung majority (i.e., about 
86 per cent) of the working force, their distribution between time- 
rated and piece-rated workers was the same as for all workei\s in the 
Industry. All men workers in Andhra Pradesh and all women wor- 
kers in Bihar were time-rated. Hardly 6 per cent, of the women 
workers in Andhra Pradesh and nearly 10 per cent, in the Residual 
Group, constituting about 2 per cent, at the Industry level, were 
employed on piece-rate basis. 

2.5. Contract Labour 

In 1944-45, the Labour Investigation Committee had reported 
that trade in mica splitting had been very protilable because of the 
availability of an excessively large number of domestic splitters and 
a class of contractors had sprung up to serve as liaison between the 
factory owners and home splitters in Bihar and Madras. Most fac- 
tories had a separate section to deal with the contractors and their 
workers. But contract labour as such was not employed within the 
factory. 

The present Survey has also rev'ealed that the system ol employ- 
ing workers through contractors was not common in mica factories. 
Only one large unit surveyed in the Residual Group employed 23 
contract workers who constituted a negligible proportion’- of the 
total working force in the Industry. All these workers were en- 
gaged on packing of the finished product. No particular reason 
could be advanced by the management for the employment of con- 
tract labour except that they had specialised in this job. 

2.6. System of Recruitment 

The Labour Investigation Committee, at the lime of their En- 
quiry in 1944-45, had found that in Bihar there was no problem of 
shortage of labour. All the workers were recruited at the factory 
gate by Sardars who were whole-time employees of the faclories. 
They had charge of a group of workers and also exercised general 
supervision over them. The Committee further reported that a large 
number of skilled workers were imported from Kodarma and 
Giridih (Bihar) to work in Rajputanat by paying liberal advancey 
and travelling expenses besides promising much higher wages. 

The results of the present Survey reveal that almost all (about 
99 per cent.) workers in the Industry had been recruited directly 
by the managements at the factory gate itself. The remaining 
about one per cent, of the workers, who were in Bihar and the 
Residual Group, had been recruited through Employment Exchanges 
and advertisements/interviews. A welcome feature was that re- 
cruitment through intermediaries was not found prevalent in any 
of the mica factories surveyed. 

2.7. Employment Status 

During th course of the present Survey, inforrnation pertaining 
to the classification of directly employed production workers into 


♦0*15 per cent. 

fNow a part of Rajasthan. 



different categories of employment status i.e., temporary, perma- 
nent, badli, etc., was collected and is presented in Statement 2.5. 
For purposes of classification of workers into permanent, temporary, 
probationers, badlis, etc., the definitions as contained in the Stand- 
ing Orders framed under the Industrial Employment (Standing 
Orders) Act, 1946, or some of the State Acts, were relied upon. How- 
ever, since these Acts apply to only those establishments which 
employ a certain number of workers, many of the factories had not 
framed Standing Orders. In such cases, reliance was placed on the 
version of the management. 

Statement 2.5 

Estimated Percentage Distribution of Production and Rislated 
Workers’ {including Supervisory) by Employment Status 

(30th June, 1969) 


Centre 




ICsti mated 
total 

Number of 
Product ioiir^ 
Workers’*' 1 

Kstiinatod Percen- 
tage Distribution i 
Workers 

— ^ 

Vrmaiient 3'em])o- 
rary 

1 




2 

3 

4 

1« Atidhrii PradcBh 




880 

50-2 

49*8 

Larj^c Factories 




058 

42- 1 

57*9 

Small Fact orie.s 




222 

74-3 

25-7 

2. Bihar 




13,509 

20-3 

79*7 

I^argo Factories 




7,850 

30-3 

09-7 

Small Factf fries , , 




5,053 

0-4 

93 0 

8. Kesiduat . , 




42S 

42 • 8 

57 2 

Cnr#j;o Factories ,, 

• • 



192 

54 ' 7 

45-3 

Small Factories 

• • 



230 

33-0 

07-0 

4, All Tiidia . . 

• • 


• • 

14,817 

22 7 

77 3 

Lai ^e Factories 

• • 

. • 

• • 

8,700 

31 S 

08 • 2 

Small Factories .. 


• • 

• # 

0.1 1 1 

0«9 

90- 1 


*Coyerp(\ inider tht* Factoriefl Act, 1948 and omplnyeil dircclly. 


In the Industry, as a whole, about 23 per cent, of the production 
workers were permanent and the I'emaining 77 per cent, temporary. 
None of the units covered during the Survey had employed proba- 
tioners, badlis, apprentices and casual workers. In Bihar and the 
Residual Group, a majority of the workers were temporary, whereas 
in case of Andhra Pradesh, the proportion of permanent and tem- 
porary workers was almost equal. Unlike in Bihar and the Residual 
Group where more workers were temporary in small factories, in 
Andhra Pradesh about three-fourths of the workers employed in 
small factories were permanent as against 42 per cent, in large 
factories. 
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2.8. Length of Service 

During the present Survey, a study of the distribution of 
workers according to their length of service was made in respect of 
production workers covered under the Factories Act and employed 
directly by the managements. Wherever managements maintained 
records showing the date of appointment of their employees (e.g., 
service cards, leave records, etc.), the information was collected from 
such records, but in their absence, the version of the management 
was relied upon. The data collected are presented in Statement 2.6. 

Statement 2.6 

Estimated Percentage Distribution of Production and Related 
Workers (including Supervisory) According to length of Service 

(30th June, 1969) 


Total Kstiinatotl Distribut i<ni of WorUrrs having 

Xiinibor of Length of S(‘rvi(‘(^ of 


Centre 

Production 

Workers* 

ruder 
1 year 

1 year 
and m<»re 
but under 

5 years 

..— -A. 

5 years 
ind niorc^ 
but under 
10 years 

10 years 
and niorr» 
!)ut under 
15 y(*ars 

15 years 
and more 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1 . Andhra Pradesh 

880 

50 3 

9-8 

21-7 

12*4 

5*8 

Large Factories 

658 

57-9 

21 

22'2 

12 9 

4 9 

Small Factories 

222 

27-9 

32 4 

20-3 

lOS 

8-6 

2. Bihar 

13,509 

79*8 

3-8 

4-3 

7*5 

4*6 

Large Factories 

7,856 

69-9 

4-6 

71 

11*1 

7 3 

Small Factories 

5,653 

93-6 

2*7 

0*4 

2 4 

0*9 

3. Besidual . . 

42S 

57 3 

2-3 

20*6 

4 4 

15 4 

liarge Factories 

192 

45-3 

4-2 

25*5 

10 

23-4 

Small Factories 

236 

66*9 

0-9 

16*5 

6*8 

8*9 

4. All India . . 

14,817 

77-4 

11 

5 * S 

7*7 

5*0 

Large Factories 

8,706 

68-5 

4-4 

S*6 

1 10 

7-5 

Small Factories 

6,111 

90*2 

3 7 

IS 

2 9 

1*4 


^Covered under the Factories Act, 1048 and employed ilinict. 

It would appear that about 77 per cent, of the production workers 
in the Industry had not completed even one year of service as on 3t)th 
June, 1969 and only about 13 per cent. oC the workers had a service 
of 10 years or more to their credit on the specified date. The per- 
centage of workers having under one year’s service was nearly 50 in 
Andhra Pradesh, 80 in Bihar and 57 in the Residual Group. The high 
proportion of workers with shorter length of service was due mainly 
to the fact that either the workers who hailed from rural areas left 
the jobs frequently to attend to agricultural operations in their 
villages or the employers terminated their services due to fluctuations 
in the demand of mica in the international market. 
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2.9. Absenteeism* 

While discussing about the labour conditions in mica factories in 
Bihar, the Labour Investigation Committee (1944-45) had remarked 
that despite the light nature of work, labour in mica factories was 
almost addicted to absenting itself for a number of days in the course 
of the month. The Committee attributed the main causes of absen- 
teeism to drinking and gambling and the rate of absenteeism increas- 
ed to .3.3 per cent, or even more on the days immediately following 
the pay day. 

During the present Survey, data on absenteeism were collected 
for only four months (ie., January, April, July and October) of 1968 
in respect of production woi'kers covei’ed under the Factories Act, 
1948, excluding casual, badli and contract workers. The data so 
collected are presented in Statement 2.7. 

STATEMEaSIT 2.7 

Estimated Rate of Absenteeism* in Mica Factories 
(Dui'ing 1968) 


CVntn* Januarv, 

1908 


1 


1. Amlhra Piadasli .. 12*0 

Lar^o Factori»\s 12*0 

Small Factoi iofl 13*9 

2. Bihar .. .. 10*0 

liurge Fartorios .. 9*0 

Small Faftorioa .. 10*0 

3. ReBidual .. 9*0 

Large Faoturio« , . 11*8 

Small Faetiiries .. 0*2 

4 . All India .. .. 10* 1 

Largo Factories .. 9’8 

Small Pactorios . . 10 -0 


April, 

July, 1908 

October, 

() V eiall*^ 

1008 


1908 


3 

4 

r> 

6 

13*0 

10*4 

14 0 

14-2 

13-2 

10*3 

14-7 

14* 1 

12-6 

10-6 

14 2 

14-3 

lOU 

19 -2 

10*7 

11-9 

OT) 

20 1 

9 4 

11*4 

10{» 

17*7 

13-2 

12-7 

In 3 

13 2 

91 

11-7 

19 9 

14-4 

1 1 • r> 

14-3 

lUS 

110 

0-2 

8*8 

10-3 

18-H 

110 

120 

9*9 

190 

9*8 

117 

no 

17 4 

13- 1 

J2-7 


* IVroonlagc of Man-day 


s r.ost. to the Man davs Scheduled to work. 


**■* Average of 4 nioiith« only. 


In the Industry, as a whole, the absenteeism rate varied from 
about 10 per cent, in January, 1968, to about 19 per cent, in July, 1968, 
the average for the four months being 12 per cent. As among the 
different centres, the overall rate of absenteeism was higher in Andhra 
Pradesh as compared to Bihar and Residual Group. The information 
collected further shows that none of the factories surveyed had adopt- 
ed any special measures to curb absenteeism. However, two of the 
small factories surveyed in Andhra Pradesh took disciplinary action 
for unauthorised absence. 


♦Absenteeism is defined as failure of the worker to report on the job when he was scheduled 
to work but docs not include absences on account of strikes, lock-outs or lay off. Rate of absen- 
teeism is the percentage of man-days lost due to absence to the total man days scheduled to 
Work. 



2.10. Labour Turnover 

Data relating to labour turnover were also collected for four 
months of 1968 (same as absenteeism) relating to all production wor- 
kers covered under the Factories Act but excluding unpaid appren- 
tices and casual workers as well as contract labour. Statements 2.8 
and 2.9 show the rates of accession and separation, respectively, in 
Mica Factories. 


Statement 2.8 

Estimated Accessions Rate in Mica Factories 
(During 1968) 




Jamiarv, 


J iilv. 


Oviiull 



JOOS 

lulls 

MHiSt 

itxts 


1 


3 

4 

o 

0 

7 

1. AiulJira Prrttlcsli 


22 S 

14*4 

11 0 

3S5t 

22 • 2 

Largo P'actorios 


32*8 

17 1) 

11-3 

41 0 

20 4 

Small Faoforios 


2-4 

() 1 

12-2 

30* 0 

12 0 

2. Biliar 



2S ■ 

20-0 

29*3 

30*2 

Largo Faotoi i(‘s 


28-3 

24*3 

U- I 

I9r> 

20-3 

Sinali Faotorio.'t 



3r» ■ 2 

31) -4 

49-4 

45*9 

3. Rosiiliial •• 


3-3 

2 7 

0«4 

19»7 

S-0 

Fact Olios 



... 

r>* 2 

I9*r> 

V) ■ o 

Small Fiiotoi‘it‘S 



r»-4 

14 0 

2(10 

111 

4. All 1 iwlia 


37 • 3 

27 • 0 

ll)-7 

29*9 

2S 0 

Largo Faotori<'.s 


20-2 

23* 5 

9 2 

210 

20 4 

Small Factorios 


r»(V4 

33-0 

37-2 

47 0 

43 • 2 


*Avorag(' of 4 luoiitlis only. 

Statement 2.9 

Estimated Separations Rate m Mica Factories 
(During 1968) 


Fontre 



January, 

19G8 

April, 

ior.8 

July, 

Il»G8 

October, 

196s 

0\’'erall* 

1 



2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

L Andhra Pradesh 



100 

7 9 

19 9 

18-7 

14-0 

Largo Factoriofl 



6-8 

5 2 

24 1 

9*8 

11 0 

Small Factories 



16’5 

14*3 

11 0 

41-6 

20 9 

2. Bihar 



20-6 

25 2 

35-6 

32 0 

28 0 

Large Faclories 



70 

211 

22 3 

25 S 

19-3 

Small Factorios 



430 

32 3 

57-6 

44*3 

430 

3. Kosidiial 



20 

1-4 

5*2 

111 

50 

Largo Factories 



5 2 

1-4 

0-8 

8*4 

5 r> 

Small Factories 




14 

2 9 

14 4 

4 3 

4. All India 



19 0 

23 7 

33-8 

30-7 

20 • 7 

Largo Fact orios 



7-5 

19 8 

22 0 

24 • 4 

18 5 

Small Factories 



40*4 

30 0 

53 0 

43-4 

41 3 


’•‘AvfTiigf' of 4 jiionths only. 

Both the accession and separation rates in the Industry were 
high, being of the order of nearly 29 and 27 per cent, respectively. 
As between different months, the rate ranged from about 20 per cent. 
(July. 1968) to about 37 per cent. (January, 1968) in case of accessions 
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and from nearly 20 per cent. (Januaiy, 1968) to about 34 per cent 
(July, 1968) in case of separations. At the Industry level, the acces- 
sion and separation rates were invariably higher in small size facto- 
ries as compared to large ones. The labour turnover, i.e., both 
accessions and separations, was the highest in Bihar. 

An attempt was also made in the course of the Survey to collect 
data on separations by causes and the same are given in Statement 
2.10. Wherever records indicating separations by causes were not 
maintained, the version of the management was relied upon. 


Statement 2.10 

Estimated Percentage Distribution of Separations by Causes 


Centre 

» 

Kst ima ted .Perce 1 1 tag< ^ 

^ — ^ _ 

.Dicliarge Quits@ 

or DismissalH 

of Se[)aral ions 

Ret re n eh - 
meiit 

due to 

1 

lletireiiuent 
or Deat h 

1 


3 

4 

5 

1. Andhra IVadcsh 

78-4 

2 1 • t; 




Largt‘ Factories 

()7 S ' 

32 * 2 


— 

Small Kaetdries 

91 2 

8' 8 


■— 

2. Bihar 

73 -5 

25-7 

0*8 



Large Factories 

70. S 

27-8 

1*3 

0*1 

Small Factories 

75() 

24 0 

0*4 

— 

3. Residual 

16 7 

48*3 

21*7 

13*3 

Large Factories 

-- 

69-4 

13*9 

16*7 

Small Factories 

41*7 

16*7 

33 3 

8*3 

4 . All India 

73 4 

2r>-7 

0-8 

0- 1 

Large Factories 

70 -3 

28*2 

1*3 

0*2 

Small Factories 

75-9 

23-6 

o*r> 



@Quit8 are terniinatiuii of employ monts initiuttMl by employees beeause of aceejitance of 
jobs elsewhere, dissatisfactiuii, marriage, matcrjiity, ill heall li, uiiauthoriscd abseiiee, etc. 

♦Less than 0-05. 


On an average, about 73 per cent, of the separations were on 
account of discharge or dismissals, 26 per cent, due to quitting of job 
by workers and the rest were attributable to retrenchment, retire- 
ment and death. The position was, more or less, the same in Andhra 
Pradesh and Bihar but in the Residual Group, quits accounted for 
about half the separations. In Andhra Pradesh, there were no sepa- 
rations due to retrenchment, retirement or death. No steps to reduce 
labour turnover had been taken by any of the units covered during 
the Survey. 

2.11. Training and Apprenticeship 

In the course of their investigations in Bihar, the Labour Investi- 
gation Committee (1944-4.5) had reported that there was no well- 
defined system of apprenticeship in miCcT factories but in all factories 
children of tender age were employed to handle the most inferior 
quality of mica. In course of time, they learnt soi’ting and sickle 
dressing and were promoted to better jobs if found fit. 

The present Survey has also revealed that none of the units 
covered in the Industry had introduced any training or apprentice- 
ship scheme for its workers. 



CflAPTER III 

WAGES AND EARNINGS 

3.1. Wage Rei?isions and Minimum Rates of Wages 

The Labour Investigation Committee (1944-45) had remarked in 
their report that the wage level in the mica manufacturing industry 
was amongst the lowest in the country and there was considerable 
extent of sweating, especially of female and child labour. Mica 
Works were originally included in the list of scheduled employments 
in which the Central /State Governments were required to fix the 
minimum rates of wages under the Minimum Wages Act, 1948. Con- 
sequently, the State Governments of Andhra Pradesh, Bihar, Madras* 
and Rajasthan fixed the minimum rates of wages in mica factories 
in their States, the details of which, along with subsequent revisions, 
are set out in Statement 3.1. 

Statement 3.1 

Rates of Minimum Wages Fixed or Revised under the Minimum 
Wages Act, 1948, for the Lowest Paid Unskilled Workers in Mica 

Works 


SfatP. 

I'nit. 

Year of 

Initial 

Year ot‘ 

Ru vised 


fixation 

Wages 

Fixeil 

Revision 

W'age Rates 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

1. Andhra Pradt'sh 

I>av 

l*rior to 

Rs. P. 

1 -tm 

lOOO 

Rs. 1*. 
1-76 

;Month 

-- 



45 00 

2. Hiliar . • 

. . .Day 

l*riorto 1953 

1-2S 

19()4 

1-44 

3. Madras’** 

\h\y 

Prior to 1953 

Dot) 

1902 

1-38 


Montli 

— 


19t>2 

45 -Ot) 

4. Mysore 

.. Day 

Pi ior to 1953 

I *00 


(for watch* 
man) 

JNfoiit h 


33 00 

— 

— 

f). Hajasihan 

. . I^ay 

Prior to 1953 

1 12 


— 

Month 

Prior t > 1953 

30 00 

1900 

00 00 

Soim e - Kt'turns 

received under the Minimum Wage 

8 Act, 1948. 




Workers in mica factories were generally being paid the mini- 
mum rates of wages fixed by the respective State Governments under 
the Minimum Wages Act. 1948. In Bihar, it was observed that since 
the revision of minimum wages in 1964, significant changes had taken 
place in the wage level of mica workers. Following a dispute in 
August, 1964 over a charter of demands, a settlement between the 
workers’ unions and employers’ representatives was brought about 
by the State Government which provided, among other things, for a 
flat increase of 10 per cent, on the existing wages and other emolu- 
ments of all daily-rated and monthly-rated employees with effect 
from 1st September, 1964. As a result, the lowest daily wage of 

■"Named Tamil Na<lu with effect from 14th January, I9C9. 

17 
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Rs. 1.44 rose to Rs. 1.58. Again, in December, 1967 an agreement bet- 
ween employers and workers was concluded in terms of which a 
similar increase of lU per cent, was given m the basic wage and dear- 
ness allowance of all daily-rated and monthly-rated employees from 
1st January, 1968. This further pushed up the lowest daily wage of 
a worker form Rs. 1.58 to Rs. 1.74. Further, on 27th June, 1968, the 
Bihar Government issued a notification revising the minimum rates 
of wages of mica workers in the State with effect from 23rd May, 1968. 
In terms of this Order, the lowest daily wage of an unskilled adult 
worker was fixed at Rs. 2.25 which was inclusive of proportionate 
amount of Sunday wages. This Order of the Government was, how- 
ever, challenged by both the parties in the High Court and till the 
time of the present enquiry, the matter was sub-judice, there being 
thus no question of its implementation. In the meantime, mica wor- 
kers in the State resorted to a general strike in July, 1968 which was 
called off on 3rd August, 1968, only after securing a flat raise of 10 
paise in the daily wages of workers as an interim measure, pending 
the decision of the High Court. Consequently, the Commissioner of 
Labour, Bihar, advised all employers in the State to raise the wages 
of the lowest paid workers in mica factories to Rs. 1.84 per day (from 
Rs. 1.74 previously) which was, of course, exclusive of the propor- 
tionate Sunday wage of Re. 0.31. At the time of the present Survey, 
the lowest paid unskilled adult worker in mica factories in the State 
was thus to bo paid Rs. 2.15 per day, which was made up of Rs. 1.84 
plus Re. 0.31 as propoi tionale Sunday wage. 

During the course of th(r pre.sent Survey, information was col- 
lected in respect of wage revisions which took place in the sampled 
units since 1964 and affected a majority of the workers. The available 
data show that such revisions had taken place in about 93 per cent, of 
the mica factories in the country. Details are set out in Statement 3.2. 

Statement 3.2 

Estimated Percentage Distribution of Mica Factories According to 

Number of Wage Revisions 
(During 1964 — 69) 


Centre 

Total 
Number of 
Factories 

Percentage 
Factories 
where 
Wage Re- 
visions toot( 
place 

of l*f 

rcontago of Factories in which Wage 
Revisions took place 

One 

Twice 

Tliriee 

Four-times 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

0 

7 

1. Andhra Pradesh 

17 

91 

100- 0 





_ 

T^argc Factories 

3 

— 

— 

— 





Small Factories 

14 

11 1 

1(X) 0 

— 





2. Bihar 

192 

100- 0 

— 

6-3 

47 * 5 

47 2 

Tjarg© Factories 

62 

100 -0 

— 

71 

2S-0 

04*3 

Small Factories 

140 

1000 

, , 

4*5 

54*0 

40-9 

3. Residual 

7 

100- 0 

62*4 

470 



- 

Large Factories 

2 

100*0 

100 0 

— 

— 



Small Factories 

! . 6 

100 0 

33-4 

60 0 

— . 



4. All India 

210 

92*8 

2-6 

6-7 

46-5 

45-2 

I^arge Factories 

67 

94*7 

3-7 

6-9 

27*5 

«1» 

Small Factories 

159 

92*2 

2 2 

00 

62 1 

39 ' J 
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As against all the factories covered in Bihar and Residual Group 
reporting wage I’e visions since 19G4, in Andhra Pradesh the propor- 
tion of such factories was only about 9 per cent., all of which were 
small. As regards the frequency of wage revisions, the available data 
show that in about 45 per cent, each of the factories in the Industry 
three and four wage revisions had been effected during the period 
from 19(34 till the time of the Survey. In about 7 per cent, of the 
units, the wages had been revised twice since 1964 and in the remain- 
ing nearly 3 per cent, of the units once only. 

Of the total wage revisions in the Industry since 1964, about 48 
per cent, wore consequent upon the settlements brought about by the 
Conciliation Oflicers and nearly 37 per cent, were the result of execu- 
tive orders of the Government. In 14 per cent, of the cases, the 
wages were revised through mutual agreements between employers 
and workers while in the re.st (about ); the management exercised 
their discretion to revise the wages of their employees. 

3.2. Pay Period 

The Payment of Waxes Act, 1936, provides that no wage period 
should exceed one month and that wages earned should be paid 
to workers within a prescribed time limit after the expiry of the 
period to which they lelate. Tradition, usage and nature of work, 
etc., often influence the wage periods prevailing in different indus- 
trial establishments in the country. Data collected during the 
Survey show that, out of the estimated total number of about 17 
thousand workers in mica factories in the country, 80 per cent, 
were paid wages once in a week, 19 per cent, once in a month 
and 1 per cent, once in a fortnight. Details appear in Statement 3.3. 

Statement 3.3 

Estimated Percentage Distribution of Workers* According to Pay 

Period 

(30th June, 1969) 


Centre 

Ksti mated 

Estimated Perce . tage of Workerw 


Total Xo. 

whose 

pav period was 


of Workers 



^ 



Month 

Fort ni"ht 

Week 

1 

2 


4 

5 

1 . rVndhra Pradesh .. 

9Sd 

81-9 

18*7 


LaT7?e Faf'toric!^ . . 

710 

7t- 1 

25 9 


Small Fa('t(frio8 . . 

27fi 

100 1) 

— 

— 

2. Ihhar . . 

lo.KMI 

1 1 O 


8S'5 

Lar^re Factories , . 

8,978 

i:P8 


SO '7 

Small Factories . . 

n.i.u 

S' 9 

- 

91- 1 

2. Pesidiial 

02 t 

KM) 0 



Larjre Factories . . 

271 

KM)'0 


— 

Small Factories . . 

rio.-i 

lOO'O 



4. Alllmlia 

10,719 

1 8 • 9 

1 1 

80 ' f ) 

Tiar^re Factories . . 

9,9.">9 

20 0 

1-9 

7S 1 

Small Factories . . 

0,700 

17-4 


82*6 


•Covered nndor tho Factor 


ics Act. 1948, whether employed directly or through contractor?. 
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The statistics reveal divergent practices with regard to pay- 
period in the various centres of the industry. Whereas in the Resi- 
dual Group, the only system of settlement of wages was once in a 
month, in Bihar the predominant system was weekly settlement of 
wages. In Andhra Pradesh, about four-fifths of the workers I'eceived 
wages once in a month and the remaining once in a fortnight. 

3.3. Earnings 

Information relating to man-days worked and the basic wages, 
dearness allowance and other components of earnings of v'^orkers 
during a pay-period immediately preceding the specified date (i.e., 
30th June, 1969) was collected from each of the sampled units 
during the course of the present Survey. The data collected relate 
to workers covered under the Factories Act, 1948, and are in respect 
of only broad categories of workers, viz.. All Workers, Production 
Workers, Lowest-paid Production Workers, Professional, Technical 
and Related Personnel, Administrative, Executive and Managerial 
Personnel, Clerical and Related Workers (including Supervisory) 
and Watch and Ward and Other Services. Since Production Workers 
comprised the bulk of the wr iking force, informaiion in respect of 
this group was collected separately for men and women, there 
being no child labour in this Industry. 

3.3.1. Earnings of All Workers and Production Workers 

Based on the I'esults of the present Survey, the average daily 
earnings of a woi'ker in mica factories in the country as a whole 
have been estimated at Rs. 2.68 and of a production worker at 
Rs. 2.24 duiing June. 1969. Details are presented in Statement 3.4. 

Statement 3.4 

Estimated Average Daily Earnings of All Workers and Production 

Workers 
(June, 1969) 

(Tu Rupees) 


Centre All Vrutluotion Workers* 

Workers')’* - -- — — — 

Mon Women All Produc- 
tion Workers 


1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

J, Andhra Pradesh 


2-58 

3- 13 

1-94 

214 

T^arpje Factories . . 


2 51 

3-43 

1 -92 

2* 14 

Small Factories . . 


2*7S 

2 02 

2 02 

217 

2. Bihar . . 


201 

2 . 23 

2 15 

2 • 22 

Lar^fe Factories . . 


2 -r»r> 

2-29 

215 

2*19 

Sms 11 Factories . . 


2 51 

2-20 

210 

2*25 

3. Residual 


4 77 

3-41 

2 • 52 

3*22 

Large Factories . . 


4-00 

3* 14 

2-37 

2* 00 

Small Factories . . 


5*30 

3 01 

2-71 

3*40 

4 . All India 


2*68 

2 27 

210 

2*24 

Large Factories . . 


2* OS 

2-23 

2-08 

2*20 

Small I'.ictories . . 


2-69 

3-31 

2 10 

2*29 


♦Covered under the Factories Act and employed directly. 
fCov^red under the Feotoriev Act, 1048. 
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The average daily earnings of ‘All Workers’ were the highest 
(Rs. 4.77) in Residual Group and the lowest (Rs. 2.581 in Andhra 
Pradesh. In Bihar, the figure worked out to Rs. 2.61. The earnings 
of ‘All Woikers’ in large and small factories at the all India level 
were almost the same. 

Taking Production Workers alone into account, their average 
daily earnings were Rs. 2.24 i.e., about 16 per cent, less than those 
of ‘All Workers’. The average daily earnings of ‘all workers’ were 
higher than those of production workers in all the three centres 
of the Industry. This could be due to the impact of comparatively 
higher salaries received by the managerial, technical and adminis- 
trative personnel included in ‘all workers’. As in the case of ‘all 
workers’, the average daily earnings of ‘production workers’ too 
were the highest (Rs. 3.22) in the Residual Group and the lowest 
(Rs. 2.14) in Andhra Pradesh. Everywhere the earnings of all pro- 
duction workeis were higher in small factories than in large ones. 
Further, average daily earnings of women production workers wei*e 
invariably less than thoso of their male counterparts. 

3.3.2. Earnings of the Lowest-paid Production Workers 

Data in respect of the earnings of the lowest paid men and 
women production workers were collected separately and are 
presented in Statement 3.5. The findings of the Survey reveal that 
in mica factories, the least remunerative occupations were those of 
graders, cutters, splitters, sorters and packers of mica. 

Statement 3.5 

Estimated Average Daily Earnings of Lowest Paid Production 

Workers 

(June 1969) 

(Tn Rui)oos) 


( VjjI re 

iMIip 

lined 

)ilort 

Em pi 

»ve«l thiouirh 

All lo^^est-paid 


r ’ 

A. 

' “1 

( \in tractors 

production 

Workers 





f 

A,. . ^ 

r- 





.Men 

Women .VII 

Men 

Women All 

.Men 

Women All 

] 

.> 

.3 

1 

5 

() 7 

S 

0 

10 

1. Andhra Prado.«,li 

I ST 

1 sr. 

f S5 



1 87 

1 ■ 85 

1 85 

[.«ar^o Factorios 

1 83 

1S3 

1-83 


- 

1 -83 

1 • S3 

1*83 

Small Fact Ol ios 

1 tn 

1 ’ Stl 

1 80 



1 01 

1 • SO 

1*89 

2. Hihar 

2- 13 

211 

2 13 



2 13 

2 14 

213 

Large Factories 

2 12 

2 11 

2 12 

— 


2 12 

2- 14 

212 

Small Factori('s 

2- 1 \ 

2 15 

2 14 



2 14 

2-15 

2 14 

3. Refiidnal . . 

2 33 

2 51 

2 40 

3-06 

2- 10 2- 13 

2 -.30 

2 42 

2-41 

T.iarge Factories 

2 -.32 

2 45 

2 • 35 

3 (Ki 

2 10 2-43 

2*. 30 

2 31 

2 30 

Small Factories 

2 17 

2 • 5.3 

2-51 

- 


2 47 

2*55 

2-54 

i. All India . . 

2 13 

2 l(> 

2 12 

3 (Mi 

2 10 2-43 

2- 13 

210 

212 

Lar^e Factories 

212 

2- 10 

2 12 

:J (M) 

2- 10 2 43 

2 12 

2 10 

212 

Small Factories 

2 • 1 t 

2- 12 

2 14 

- 


214 

212 

2 14 

... 

. 




- - 


— 



The lowest-paid production workers in mica factories in the 
country earned, on an average, Rs. 2.12 per day i.e., about 5 per 
cent, less than the earnings of ‘production workers' (Rs. 2.24) and 
nearly 21 per cent, less than those of ‘all workers’ (Rs. 2.68). Their 
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earnings also were the highest (Rs. 2.41) in the Residual Group of 
factories and the lowest (Rs. 1.85) in Andhra Pradesh. In factories in 
Bihar, they were getting Rs. 2.13 per day, on an average. This fell 
short of the standardised daily wage of Rs. 2.15 per day in the State, 
because in a few units, some workers wei'e being paid less than the 
stipulated wages. At the all-India level, the lowest-paid women pro- 
duction workers earned, on an average, Rs. 2.10 per day as compared 
to Rs. 2.13 earned by their male counterparts. The average daily 
earnings of lowest paid contract workers were Rs. 2.43 per day in 
the industry, the corresponding figure for direct labour being 
Rs. 2.12. 

3.3.3. Earnings of Workers in Other Broad Occupational Groups 

Statement 3.6 shows the average daily earnings of the remain- 
ing four categories of workers during June, 1969. 

Statement 3.6 

Estimated Average Daily Earnings of Workers* in Board Occupa- 
tional Groups 
(June. 1.969) 

(In Ktipprs) 


CViitrr 

Prcjfc'ssiona 

. Admiiii^- 

( 'lerie.d 

Watch 


Technical 

Ir.t^ ive> 

and U(‘1a- 

and Ward 


and 

Fxeeutive 

l. a Wor- 

and 


Related 

and Mana- 

kers 

nt Jier 


Personnel 

gi’rial JVr- 

(inelinling 

Si'rvioes 



sonnel 

Super- 





visory) 


1 

2 

:i 

4 

5 

1. Andhra Pradesh 



10-21 

7*53 

2-71 

Lar>ro Factories . . 


12*74 

9-57 

3-19 

Small Factories . . 

. . 

8-96 

5-65 

2-17 

2. Bihar . . 

U 411 

10*20 

7-34 

3 • 55 

Larj^e Factories . . 

11-49 

13*28 

7 - 37 

3-64 

Small Factories . . 

. . 

8*44 

7*24 

3-34 

3. Residual 


17-01 

8-95 

3-43 ^ 

Large Factories . . 

19-07 

20-19 

8-80 

3-00] 

Small Factories . . 

16*«f3 

15-83 

<S-99 

3 26 

4. All rndia 

12-76 

10-76 

7-50 

3-49 

Large Factories , . 

11-99 

1 3 - 67 

7 • 52 

361 

Smdl Factories 

16 06 

9 17 

7-47 

3 23 


*roverf*<i iindor tho Farlories Act, 

At the all-India level, the average daily earnings of Profe.s- 
sional. Technical and Related Personnel wei'e the highest (Rs. 12.76), 
followed by those of Administrative, Executive and Managerial 
Personnel (Rs. 10'.76) and Clerical and Related Woi'kers (Rs. 7.50). 
Employees in the group ‘Watch and Ward and Other Services’ 
earned, on an average, Rs. 3.49 per day. 

3.4. Components of Earnings 

Data collected in respect of individual components of earnings 
of ‘all workers’ reveal that the entire or almost the entire pay 
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packet of the workers consisted of basic earnings i.e,, basic wage 
plus dearness allowance. There were no other allowances except 
house rent allowance, transport allowance, etc., which were paid in a 
few large factories in Bihar and the Residual Group, where too, the 
incidence of such allowances was negligible. However, none of the 
mica factories covered during the Survey reported the existence of 
any scheme relating to the payment of production or incentive 
bonus, night-shift allowance, over-time pay and foodgrain conces- 
sion. 

Statement 3.7 shows the earnings of all workers by various com- 
ponents in Mica Factories during June, 1969. 

Statement 3.7 

Estimated Average Daily Earnings by Components of All Workers 

(June, 1969) 

(In Kupi^ts) 


Centre 


rUisic Karnin^rt lloiisti 'i'ranHport ur Other Total 

Wii"e Kent Conveyance Oaah 

and Dearness Allovvanco Allowance A1 low- 
allowance or ances 

( *onsoIidat(^d 
(Wag(*H) 


1 

2 

3 

1 5 

0 

1. AndhiMcs JhM-'o.'h 

.. 2 •58(100 00) 



2 5S(J 00 •()()) 

Lnr;j(e Factories 

. . 2-51 (100-00) 

— 

— 

2-51(100-00) 

Small Faetori(‘s 

.. 2 -78 100-00) 

— 

— — 

2*7S(]00*0)) 

2. Hihar 

.. 2-r)l(l00-00) 




2 -01 (100 -00) 

Tjar<«;e Factories 

.. 2 ■0.5(00 71) 

(V 01(0 20) 

* 

2-06(100 00) 

Small Factori(‘s 

.. 2 -.54(1 00 00) 


* 

2-51(I00-00) 

3. Ilnsi.liinrl 

.. 4-7i(oo-:n) 

010(()-2I) 

0-01(0*21) 0-01(0 21) 

4 -77(100-00) 

Lir;j;e Factories 

.. ■•!• 00(09 -00) 

0 02(0-50) 

0-01(0 25) 0- 01 (0-25) 

4 -00(1 00 -00) 

S ma 1 1 k'act o ries 

.. 5- 30(100 -00) 

— 

— 

5- 30(100 00) 

4. All 1 iidia 

.. 2 08(100 00) 

* 

aic tti 

2-0S(IOO-OO) 

Lar<'e. Fiiolories 

.. 2 -07(09 -70) 

0 01(0-30) 

^ * 

2 0S(IOO 00) 

Small Factories 

.. 2 -00(1 00 •(»()) 

* 

- 

2 (50(100*00) 


*Less than Ho. O OC,';. 

Noti*::— b"ij:;nres within brackets are percentages to the total in Col. (>. 

3.4.1. Basic Earnings 

As stated above, the basic earnings i.e., basic wage and dearness 
allowance (whore paid separately) or the consolidated wages, ac- 
counted for the whole or almost the whole of the earnings of mica 
workers in all the Centres. 

The practice of paying a separate dearness allowance to workers 
was in vogue in only about 8 per cent, of the mica factories in the 
country, comprising about 17 per cent, of the large and 5 per cent, 
of small units. While in factories in Andhra Pradesh, the practice 
of paying separate dearness allowance was altogether non-existciR. 
in Bihar it was reported from only about 7 per cent, of the units 
L/P(N)43DofIiB— 4 
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compared to nearly 52 per cent, of the factories in the Residual 
Group. Of the factories paying a separate dearness allowance, in 
as many as about 94 per cent., consisting of all such units in Bihar 
and nearly 73 per cent, of those in the Residual Group, the dearness 
allowance was being paid to different categories of workers at 
flat rates which varied from Rs. 5 to Rs. 88 per month. In the re- 
maining nearly 6 per cent, of the factories (accounted for by only 
one large unit in the Residual Group), there were different rates of 
dearness allowances for different categories of employees but these 
were not fixed and depended upon the discretion of the manage- 
ment. Nowhere was the dearness allowance linked with the Con- 
sumer Price Index Number. It was also noticed that in none of the 
units paying a separate dearness allowance, the benefit was avail- 
able to all employees. It was restricted to only a few categories such 
as monthly-rated employees, managerial and clerical workers, pro- 
duction workers and watch and ward employees only, etc. 

3.4.2. House Rent Allowance 

The practice of paying house rent allowance to workers existed 
in hardly 9 per cent, of the mica factories, representing about 21 per 
cent, of the large and 4 per cent, of small units. As against 9 per 
cent, of the factories paying house rent allowance in Bihar, the 
corresfKjnding percentage for the Residual Group was about 14. In 
Andhra Pradesh, none of the factories surveyed reported payment 
of this allowance. The categories of workers who were eligible for 
house rent allowance differed from unit to unit and the conditions 
for payments depended on management’s discretion in most of the 
cases. House rent allowance was generally paid to professional, 
technical, administrative and clerical employees. The rate of pay- 
ment also varied from factory to factory and even in the same fac- 
tory from one category of employees to another. However, the 
monthly rate of house rent allowance ranged from Rs. 5 to Rs. 60. 
In one large factory in Bihai', all except daily-x’ated employees were 
getting house rent allowance at the uniform rate of 5 per cent, of 
their basic pay. Since the benefit was not wide-spread, the impact 
it had on average daily earning's was almost nil at the all-India level. 

3.4.3. Transport or Conveyance Allowance 

The Survey results show that transport or conveyance allov'^arce 
was being paid in only one of the large factories covered in the 
Residual Groups representing about 14 per cent, of the factories in 
that Centre and hardly one per cent, of those in the whole Industry 
In this unit, only two employees (one production worker and the 
other watch and ward employee) were getting Rs. 30 and Rs. 25 
per month, respectively, as transport allowance, in accordance with 
the terms and conditions of their employment. Naturallv, the inci- 
dence of this allowance was negligible in the average daily earnings 
of all workers. 

3.4.4. Other Cash Allowances 

Payments of some cash allowances were reported from only two 
large factories, one each in Bihar and the Residual Group, which to- 
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ither comprised about 2 per cent, of all units in the Industry. In 
e factory in Bihar, an ad hoc payment of Rs. 10 per month was 
ing made to all monthly-rated employees without any condition. 

the unit in Residual Group watch and ward employees were 
ceiving Rs. 5 per month as Fuel Allowance at the discretion of 
e management. Since the earnings on account of these allowances 
2 re insignificant, they were not refiected at the all-India level. 

». Bonuses 

Profit-sharing bonus or festival bonus was not being paid to 
jrkers in any of the mica factories covered during the course of 
e Survey. The practice of paying annual bonus, mostly under the 
yment of Bonus Act, 1965, was, however, wide-spread. Schemes 
: the payment of attendance bonus also existed in a vast majority 
the factories in Bihar and a few units in this Centre reported 
me other bonus payments as well. Details of various bonuses paid 
2 discussed below. 


3.5.1. Annual Bonus 

At the time of the Labour Investigation Committee’s einjuiry 
^44-45), annu 1 bonus was paid in mica factories in Madras only. 

> against this, when the present Survey was conducted, payment 
annual bonus to employees was reported from about 92 per cent, 
the mica factories in the country, comprising all units in Andhra 
adesh and Residual Group and nearly 91 per cent, of those in 
har. The proportion of large factories paying this bonus was 93.5 
■r cent, and of small ones, 92 per cent. Everywhere, the schemes 
:re regular and in about 94 per cent, of the cases these had been 
3med under the Payment of Bonus Act, 1965. Consequently, in 
ese units the I’ate of bonus payment was 4 per cent, of wages 
tned by an employee in an accounting year or Rs. 40, whichever 
is higher, irrespective of there being profits or not. All employees 
jre covered under the schemes and the qualifying condition for 
nus payment was a minimum of 30 days’ service in a year, as laid 
wn in the Act. Of the remaining 6 per cent, factories paying 
nual bonus, in 3 per cent., consisting of one small unit in Bihar, 
; scheme had been framed in 1957 as a result of an agreement 
tween management and employees. It covered only clerical 
>rkers, each of whom was paid one month’s basic pay plus dear- 
3S allowance as annual bonus, provided he had put in more than 
: months’ service in that year. In the other 3 per cent, factories, 
)resenting one large and three small units in Andhra Pradesh, 
nual bonus was being paid to the employees under schemes 
med voluntarily by the managements. In these factories, either 
workers or only permanent employees were paid bonus at vary- 
f rates which were 10 per cent, or 20 per cent, of the total wages 
'ned during the year or one month’s or two months’ wages. The 
editions attached to the payment of bonus were also different, 
ng 30 days’ or 240 days’ service in the year. In one unit, there 
s nt> condition at all. The mode of payment was everywhere 
ih. 

;l‘(N)43DofLB— 4(a) 
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3.5.2. Attendance Bonus 

A scheme for the payment of attendance bonus to employees 
was in operation in about 93 per cent, of the mica factories in Bihar 
only, consisting of all large' and about 92 per cent, of the small units 
in that Centre. At the all-India level, they represented 83 per cent, 
of mica factories. The scheme had provision for payment of monthly 
attendance bonus and also for quarterly attendance bonus. Monthly 
attendance bonus was payable to production workers only, if they 
had put in at last 21 days’ attendance in the month. The rate of 
payment was 12^ per cent of total basic wages (i.e., excluding 
Sunday wages of lie. 0.31 per day) earned during the month. Quar- 
terly attendance bonus was paid to production workers as well as 
all other employees who were, generally, monthly-paid. Produc- 
tion workers received it at a fiat rate of Rs. 6 per quarter provided 
they had a minimum of 65 days’ attendance during the quarter. 
Other employees were paid quarterly attendance bonus equal to one- 
fourth of their total basic earnings during the quarter. 


3.5.3. Other Bonuses 

Four large factories and one small factory in Bihar together 
comprising about 11 per cent, of the units in that Centre and nearly 
one-tenth of those in the whole Industry, reported payments of some 
other bonuses as well. In one of these large units, in addition to 
bonus under the Payment of Bonus Act, one month’s pay in the 
year was being paid as bonus, at the management’s discretion, to 
only the Manager, one clerk and two Sardars. No conditions were 
attached to its payment. In two other large factories, bonus was 
being paid to administrative, executive, professional, clerical and 
watch and ward employees in terms of an award. The rate of pay- 
ment was one month’s salary in a year and the condition attached 
was 240 days’ service in the year. In the remaining one large unit, 
a regular scheme for bonus payment had been introduced by the 
management in 1950 under which all monthly-rated employees re- 
ceived two months’ total earnings as yearly bonus provided they 
had 240 days’ sei'vice in that year. The management of the small 
factory also had voluntarily started a bonus scheme in 1961 accord- 
ing to which all monthly-paid staff members were paid one month’s 
pay as bonus in a year on the condition of completing 240 days’ 
service in that year. 


3.6. Fines and Deductions 

In 1944-45, the fiabour Investigation Committee had remarked that 
“the Payment of Wages Act does not apply to mica factories with 
the result that there is a great confusion of accounts and illegal 
deductions are often made with impunity”. 

At the time of the present Survey, there was no practice of im- 
posing fines on the workers in mica factories in the country. Deduc- 
tions from workers’ wages were, however, made in about 72 per 
cent, of the factories but everywhere they were in conformity with 
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the Payment of Wages Act, 1936. As against all units making deduc- 
tions in the Residual Group, the corresponding percentages for 
Bihar and Andhra Pradesh were about 72 and 63. Prescribed deduc- 
tions registers were, however, maintained in about 98 per cent, of 
the units making deductions. 

3.7. Control Over Payment of Wages to Contract Labour 

As stated elsewhere in this Report, only one largo factory in 
the Residual Group employed 23 workers through contractors, all 
of whom were time-rated. The management of this unit was keeping 
a check over the payment of wages to these contract workeis by 
seeing and verifying the payment sheets before payment was ac- 
tually made. 



Chapter IV 


WORKING CONDITIONS 

Working conditions obtaining in industries in India have i 
along attracted the attention of the Government of India as well 
the State Governments. As a result, significant improvements in t] 
conditions of work owe a good deal to the legislative enactmen" 
particularly the Factories Act, 1948. The following paragraphs dc 
cribe the state of working conditions in mica factories in the count] 
as observed at the time of the present Survey. 

4.1. Shifts 

At the time of the Labour Investigation Committee’s enquiry i 
1944-45, the practice in mica factories was to work only one *shi 
in the day. The position has not changed since then and the resul 
of the present Survey have also shown that with the exception c 
one large factory in the Residual Group which worked three shift; 
all others (i.e., 99.5 per cent.) were working single shift only whic 
was invariably during the day. The largo unit working three shift 
had a night shift* but there was no regular system of change 
over of night shift workers in the unit. The workers working ii 
the night shift wetre not provided any amenity like free tea etc, 
nor was any night shift allowance paid to them. However, thei: 
working hours were 6i only as against 8 hours worked by th< 
day shift workers. 

4.2. Hours of Work 

According to the Labour Investigation Committee, the hours 
of work in mica factories in Madras, Bihar and Rajasthant were 
8, 9 and 10 per day, respectively, during 1944-4!^. In none of the 
mica factories visited during the course of the present Survey, the 
hours of work exceeded the statutory limits of 9 per day and 48 
per week. In fact, in about 32 per cent, of the mica factories in 
the country (all of which were located in Bihar), the daily hours 

’^For purposes of the present vSurvey, a night shift was tlefinod as the one whoso majority 
of working hours fell between 10 P. M. and 6 .A. M. 

t Now a pari of Rajasthan. 
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of work were either 7 or 7^ and the weekly hours were 42 or 
45. Details are presented in Statement 4.1. 

Statement 4.1 

Daily Hours of Work 
■ ,(1969) 


Centre 


Total 

Number of 
Factories 

Kst iniated Percentage of Factories 
where Daily Hours of Work for 
majorit y of Adult Workers were 

r 

7 Honr.s 

7’r Hours 

More than 
7J and iip- 
to 8 Hours 

1 


2 

3 

A 

5 

1. Andhra Pradosk . . 


17 




100 0 

Large Factories . . 


3 

— 


100 0 

Small Factories . . 


14 

— 

*— 

100 0 

2. Bihar 


192 

1*9 

31*3 

o:) • 8 

Largo Factories . . 


52 

71 

280 

04-3 

Small Factories . . 


149 

— 

36-4 

63() 

3. Itcsidual 


7 


— 

100 0 

Large Factories . . 


2 

— 

— 

100*0 

Small Factories . . 


5 

— 

— 

100*0 

4. All-India 


219 

1-7 

30*5 

07-8 

Large Factories . . 


57 

0-5 

20- I 

67*4 

Small Factories . . 


159 

— 

32 0 

68*0 


As already mentioned in the preceding para, there was only a 
single unit having night shift. In that unit, the night shift hours 
were 6^ only as against 8 hours worked by the day shift workers. 

As regards the practice prevailing in the Industry in respect 
of spread-over and periods of rest-interval, the data collected ap- 
pear in Statement 4.2. 


Statement 4.2 


Estimated Percentage Distribution of Mica Factories According to 
Duration of Spread-over and Rest Intervals, etc. 

(1969) 


Centre 


Total 
Number 
of Fac- 
tories 

IVrccntage of Factories Whore the Duration 
of Spread -over was 

8 Hours 

Hours 

9 Hours 

9J Hours 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1, Andhra Pradesh 


17 



— . 

170 

82*4 

Large Factories 


3 

— 


100*0 

— 

Small Factories 


14 

— 

— 

— 

100*0 

2. Bihar 


192 

15 7 

84*3 

— 

— 

Large Factories 


52 

21-4 

78-6 

— 

— 

Small Factories 


140 

13*6 

80-4 

— 

— • 

3. Residual 


7 

— 

38*1 

01*9 

— 

Large Factories 


2 

— 

500 

60- 0 

— 

Small Factories 


5 

— 

33-4 

600 

— 

4. All-India 


216 

140 

76- 1 

3-4 

6*5 

Large Factories 


67 


73-5 

70 


Small Factories 


159 


771 

21 

8*8 


30 


Statement 4.2 — contd. 


Couiie Percentage of Factories where Rest Interval Factories 

was of whore no 

, \ Rest 

J Hour More than 1 Jfoirt' Ifours Interval 
Hour was given 

but less 
than 1 
Hour 


1 



7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

1. Andhra Pradesh 




■ 

17 0 

82'4 

. _ 

Largo Factories 



- - 


100*0 

— 

- 

Small Factories 



— 

— 

— 

100 0 

— 

2. Bihar 



51-9 

80 

30-9 


8-0 

Large Factories 



57-2 

7 1 

28- 6 

- 

7-1 

8 mall Factories 



50 0 

91 

31-8 

- 

91 

3. Residual 



38*1 



61*9 

_ 



!..argo Factories 



50 0 


50 0 

- 

— 

Small Factories 



33-4 

- 

00 0 

-- 


4. All- India 



47 4 

70 

30 9 

0 5 

7 0 

I^argo Factories 



53-9 

0-5 

331 

- 

0-5 

Small Factories 



45- 1 

8-0 

30 1 

8-8 

8-0 


In a vast majority (about 76 per cent.) of mica factories in 
the country, the duration of spread-over was 8^ hours. As regards 
rest-interval, a majority of the factories (i.e., about 86 per cent.) 
allowed the same for one hour or less. In Andhra Pradesh, how- 
ever, the duration of rest interval was IJ hours in as many as 
about 82 per cent, of the factories. The Survey has also revealed 
that about 8 per cent, of the units in the country, all of which 
were located in Bihar, were violating the law as they did not permit 
.^ny rest-interval to the workers. Except one small unit in Bihar 
(about 3 per cent of the total), everywhere else timings were strictly 
observed. 

In the large factory in Residual Group which had a night shift, 
the spread-over of the night shift was 7 hours with half an hour 
interval for rest. 

The hours of work for contract labour, which was employed 
in only one large unit in the Residual Group, were the same as 
for direct labour, viz., 8 per day. 

4.3. Dust and Fumes 

No problem of fumes, vapours or gases was reported in any 
of the mica factories visited during the course of the Survey. 

Sr.mo dust was, however, caused at the time of screening small 
J'lakes of mica from mica powder. This process was noticed in about 
14 per cent, of the factories, comprising nearly one-fifth of large 
and 12 per cent, of small units. The proportion of factories in 
different Centres where the dusty process of mica screening was 
carried on was about 54 per cent, in Andhra Pradesh, nearly 11 
per cent, in Bihar and 14 per cent, in the Residual Group. Protec- 
tive measures against the dust hazard had been adopted in all such 
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factories in Andhra Pradesh and the Residual Group and about half 
of such units in Bihar, which together constituted about two-thirds 
of the units having the dusty process. All the units adopting pro- 
tective measures had isolated the dusty process from other pro- 
cesses. In addition, local exhaust ventilation had been provided in 
about 43 per cent, of such factories, general exhaust system had 
been installed in nearly 13 per cent, and protective! equipment like 
dust masks or simple pieces of cloth had been provided to workers 
in another 43 per cent, of the factories. In factories where no pro- 
tective measure, whatsoever, had been adopted, some female 
workers engaged on the dusty process wei’c seen covering their 
mouth and nose with a corner of their dhoti. 

House-keeping i.e., dusting, cleaning and arrangement of 
articles, was good or average in about 79 per cent, of the units 
having dusty process and unsatisfactory in the rest. 

4.4. Seating Arrangements 

Under the Factories Act, 1948, it is obligatory on the part of 
managements to make suitable arrangements for sitting for all such 
workers as are obliged to work in a standing position so that they 
may take advantage of any opportunity for rest which may occur 
in the course of their work. The Survey results show that some 
workers were obliged to work in a standing position in only about 
12 per cent, of the mica factories in the country, consisting of 
nearly 9 per cent, of the units in Andhra Pradesh. 12 per cent, in 
Bihar and 14 per cent, in the Residual Group. In about 96 per cent, 
of these factories, adequate seating arrangements had been made 
by the management for all such workers as were obliged to work 
in a standing position. The solitary case of default in this regard 
was a large factory in the Residual Group. In this unit, the only 
reason advanced by the management for non-provision of seats was 
that the workers’ efliciency would suffer if seats were provided. 

4.5. Conservancy 

The Labour Investigation Committee had reported in 1944-45 
that in large mica factories in Bihar and Rajputana*, sanitary privies 
for men and women separately had been provided but, even then, 
the workers preferred to go out into the open for calls of nature 
because it gave them respite and relaxation. In Madras, however, 
latrines and urinals had not been provided except in one unit. The 
position has changed since then. The Factories Act, 1948, made it 
obligatory for evei'y factory to maintain an adequate number of 
latrines and urinals for the use of workers, separately for men 
and women. 

It was found during the course of the present Survey that 
latrines had been provided by the managements in about 93 per 
cent, of the mica factories in the country, comprising about 95 
per cent, small and 87 per cent, large units. Centre-wise details 
show that latrines existed in all the units in the Residual Group 
and about 93 per cent, each in Andhra Pradesh and Bihar. The 


*Now a. part of Rajasthan. 
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latrines were of water-borne sewer or septic tank type in as man 
as about 74 per cent, of the factories providing them. In anothn^ 
23 per cent, of the units (none of which was in the Residual Groun 
the latrines were of dry type with a bore hole or pan. In the re 
maining 3 per cent, of the factories, made up of only one smal 
unit in Bihar, some of the latrines were dry and some had wate 
borne sewer. The number of latrines provided was adequate ir 
about 82 per cent, of the factories having them but inadequate in 
the rest. Almost all the latrines were of permanent constructior 
having plastered or tarred walls and impervious floors. In 90 per 
cent, of the cases, the latrines had been properly screened to afford 
privacy but taps in or near the latrines had been provided in only 
about 70 per cent. . of the units providing latrines. 

Of the factories providing latrines, about 37 per cent, employed 
women. However, separate arrangements for women had been made 
in only about 70 per cent, of these. 

The position about the provision of urinals was not so good as 
this facility reportedly existed in only about 56 per cent, of the mica 
factories in the country, comprising nearly 58 p>er cent, of the units 
in Bihar, 18 per cent, in Andhra Pradesh and 86 i)er cent, in the 
Relsidual Group. At the all-India level, urinals existed in about 
per cert, of the large factories as ag(ainst 43 per cent, of small ones 
In about 89 per cent, of the factories having urinals, they were oi 
permanent construction but in 11 per cent, (all small units in Bihar) 
the construction was temporary. All the lUrJnals had impervious 
floors and about 95 per cent, had plastered or tarred walls. They 
had been properly screened in only about 47 per cent, of the fac- 
tories having them. 

Of the units having urinal facility, about 43 per cent, employed 
women and separate arrangement for women employees existed in 
nearly 85 per cent, of them. 

The condition of privies was observed to be clean in 87 per cent, 
of the factories but unsatisfactory in the rest. 

4.6. Leave and Holidays with Pay 

At the time of Labour Investigation Committee’s enquiry (1944- 
45), mica workers in the country were given practically no leave 
and holidays with pay. Sunday was, however, observed as an un- 
paid holiday for all workers, except when a festival fell during the 
week, in which event, Sunday was worked in lieu of the festival 
day. Since then, there has been considerable improvement in this 
direction. The Factories Act, 1948, requires all factories to grant 
annual leave (i.e., earned leave) with pay to the employees as a 
statutory obligation. All other types of leave facilities have gene- 
rally come into vogue either as a result of mutual agreements bet- 
ween the employers and the employees or as a consequence of ad- 
judication awards. Some of the State Governments have also passed 
laws for the grant of paid national and festival holidays to persons 
employed in industrial establishments. Statement 4.3 shows the types 
of leave and holidays with pay that workers in mica factories in 
the country were enjoying at the time of the present Survey. 



Statement 4.3 

Estimated Percentage of Mica Factories Granting Various Tvves of 
Leave and Holidays with Pay 
(19691 


Total Percentage of Paotorica Orantins 

Number * 


Centro 


of 

Factories 

Earned 

l-oave 

Casual 

Leave 

Sick National 
Leave and Festival 
Holidays 

1 


2 

3 ~~ 

4 

6 

6 

1. Andhra Pradesh 


n ~ 

100 0 

8-8 ~ 


100 0 

Large Factories 


3 

1000 

60 0 



100*0 

Small Factories 


14 

100 0 




100*0 

2. Bihar 


192 

91 

30- 1 

17-6 

100 0 

Large Factories 


62 

21 4 

60- 0 

28-6 

100 0 

Small Factories 


140 

4 6 

22 7 

13-6 

100 0 

3. Residual 


7 

76 1 

76- 1 



100 0 

Large Factories 


2 

100 0 

100 0 


100 0 

Small Factories 


6 

66-6 

66-6 



100 0 

4. All-India 


216 

18-4 

29*9 

16 7 

100 0 

Large Factories 


67 

28-3 

61*8 

26- 1 

100- 0 

Small Factories 


169 

14 9 

22 1 

12 0 

100*0 


4.6.1. Earned Leave 

The system of allowing earned leave with pay to workers was 
reported from only about 18 per cent, of the mica factories in the 
country. It is reported that in the remaining 82 per cent, of the 
units, workers were paid wages in lieu of the leave earned by them. 
In the factories where earned leave was given to employees, the 
management generally followed the provisions of the Factories Act 
regarding the period of leave, qualifying conditions and the rate of 
payment. 

With a view to assessing the extent to which the workers had 
actually availed of the benefit of earned leave during 1968, data 
were collected in respect of such workers during the course of the 
Survey. The findings appear in Statement 4.4. 

Statement 4.4 

Estimated Distribution of Workers Granted Earned Leave with Pay 

During 

1968 


Centre 



Average Daily 
Number of 
Workers Em- 
ployed (1968) 

Number of 
Workers who 
availed leave 

Percentage of Wor- 
kers who availed 
leave to the total 
employed 

1 



2 

3 

4 

1. Andhra Pradesh 



930 

493 

63- 0 

Large Factories 



652 

308 

47-2 

Small Factories 



278 

186 

66*6 

2. Bihar 



13,039 

1,179 


Large Factories 



8,171 

1,099 

13*6 

Small Factories 



4,868 

80 

1-0 

3. Residual 



404 

289 

71-6 

Large Factories 



178 

143 

80*3 

Small Factories 


" 

226 

146 

64*6 

4. All-India 



14,373 

1,960 

13*6 

Large Factories 



9,001 

1,660 

17*2 

Small Factories 



6.372 

410 

7*6 
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Statement 4.4 — contd. 


Distribution of Workers who Availed Leave 


Centre 

Upto 

5 

days 

Over 5 
and 

up to 10 
(lays 

Over 10 
and 

up to 15 
days 

Over 15 
and 

up to 20 
days 

Over 20 
and 

up to 25 
days 

Over 25 
and 

up to 30 
days 

Over 30 
days 

1 

5 

0 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

1. Andhra Pradesh 

15-7 

113 

02 4 

5*4 

1*1 

3*5 

0*0 

Large Factorie-s 

4 2 

11-3 

710 

7*1 

1*0 

4 2 

— 

Small Factories 

35 0 

11-4 

47*2 

2*4 

. „ 

2*4 

1*0 

2. Bihar 

41- 1 

20-8 

20- 0 

71 

1*8 

2*6 

— 

Largo Factories 

44- 1 

27 0 

18*2 

5*4 

2*0 

2*0 

-- 

Small Factories 

— 

15-4 

53 -S 

30*8 

— . 

— 

— 

3. Residual 

10 2 

11*5 

57 • S 

3 8 

8*8 

2*1 

5*6 

Largo Factories 

01 

KM 

03*0 

3*5 

4*9 

1*4 

1*4 

Small Factories 

11-3 

70 

52 1 

4-2 

12*0 

2*8 

9*8 

4. All-rndia 

30 2 

20*0 

30*0 

0*2 

2-7 

2 7 

1*0 

Large Factories 

32*0 

23*3 

33*0 

5*0 

2 • 2 

2*8 

0* 1 

Small Factories 

10-7 

10K3 

50*2 

8*0 

1*5 

2*1 

4*2 


The proportion of workers who availed earned leave: during 1968 
varied from 9 per cent, in Bihar to about 72 per cent, in the Residual 
Group. For Andhra Pradesh, the corresponding figure was nearly 
53. In the industry, as a whole, only about 14 per cent, of the workers 
(consisting of nearly 17 per cent, in large and 8 per cent, in small 
factories) had actually availed the benefit. As regards the duration 
of leave availed, an overwhelming majority of workers (i.c., about 
87 per cent.) were on earned leave up to 15 days in the year. 

4.6.2. Casual Leave 

Workers in about 30 per cent, of the mica factories in the coun- 
try were allowed the benefit of casual leave with pay (Statement 
4.3). The facility existed in about 52 per cent, of the large units 
as against 22 per cent, of small ones. The practice war more common 
in the Residual Group of factories (about 76 per cent.) as compared 
to Bihar (30 per cent.) and Andhra Pradesh (hardly 9 per cent.). 

Of the factories gi'anting casual leave, in about 42 per cent, all 
employees could avail of this facility, whereas in the remaining 58 
per cent, (all of them located in Bihar and the Residual Group), it 
was restricted to certain categories of employees only, such as, cleri- 
cal and managerial staff, permanent or regular employees of the 
factory, all except production workers, monthly-paid employees, etc. 
Generally, there were no qualifying conditions for the grant of 
casual leave. However, in a few cases, it was admissible only on com- 
pletion of six months’ or 240 days’ service. 

The duration of casual leave permissible was up to 10 days in 
a year in about 70 per cent, of the units having this facility, 11 to 
15 days in 24 per cent, and 16 days and over in the rest (i.e. 6 per 
cent.). Full consolidated wages or basic pay and allowances, as the 
case might be, were payable for the period of casual leave in all the 
units. 
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4.6.3. Sick Leave 

During the course of the Survey, information regarding sick 
leave was collected from those units only where the sick leave faci- 
lity was being granted by the managements irrespective of the fact 
whether they' wexe covered under the Employees’ State Insurance 
Scheme or not. On the basis of the I'csults of the pi’esent Survey, it 
has been estimated that only about 16 per cent, of the mica factories 
in the country (26 per cent, large and 12 per cent, small), were 
granted sick leave with pay to their employees, which was between 
11 to 15 days in a year in all cases. All these units were located in 
Bihar (Statement 4.3). The practice of allowing sick leave was al- 
together non-existent in factories iix Andhra Pradesh and the Residual 
Group. The benefit of sick leave was available to all workers in 70 
per cent, of the units and to cei’tain categories such as, monthly- 
rated w'orkers, permanent employees, all except production workers, 
etc., in the remaining 30 per cent. Full noi mal wages were payable 
to the employees for the leave period in all the factories giving this 
facility and no conditions were attached for the grant of sick leave 
in any of them. 


4.6.4. National and Festival Holidays 

The practice of granting national and/or festival holidays with 
pay was universal in mica factories in the country as all the units 
surveyed wei’e allowing such holidays (Statement 4.3). In about 86 
per cent, of the units, the benefit was available to all categories of 
workers while in the remaining 14 per cent, (all of which wei'e 
located in Bihar) national and festival holidays with pay were allow- 
ed to only monthly-rated or permanent employees and to others 
they were without pay. 

In a majority of the units (about 73 per cent., all of which were 
in Bihar), the number of national and/or festival holidays was up 
to 5 only in a year. This number was from 6 to 10 in about one-fifth 
of the factories, 11 to 15 in 6 pier cent, and 16 and above in the 
I'emaining one per cent. Payment for these holidays was everywhere 
made at full rates and generally, no conditions were insisted upon 
for claiming pay for sucli holidays. However, in a few cases, atten- 
dance on the preceding and succeeding days was necessary. 


4.7. Weekly-off 


. n. --XsW 


The Survey results show that all mica factories in the country 
were complying with the provision of the Factories Act regarding 
the grant of a weekly day of rest to the worker.s. A note-worthy 
feature of the Industry was that, despite the absence of any legal 
binding, about 98 per cent, of the units wei-e allowing weekly-offs 
with pay. The remaining 2 per cent, of the factories where weekly- 
off was given without pay, were all small units located in Andhra 
Pradesh. Of the factories giving weekly rest with pay, in about 87 
per cent, it was allowed to all employees, while in the rest (i.e., 
13 per eent.), the benefit of paid weekly off was restricted to other 
than production workers or daily-rated employees. Payment for the 
weekly day of rest was made at full normal I'ates and thei'e were 
no conditions attached. 



Chapter V 


WELFARE AND AMENITIES 

The human approach to the problems of industrial labour has 
been increasingly in evidence in all countries, including India, for 
the last few decades. Various Committees and Commissions appointed 
from time to time to enquire into the working conditions of indus> 
trial labour in India, have never failed to pin-point the urgency and 
utility of ameliorative measures for promoting the welfare of 
workers. Government legislation has been quick in response and the 
various enactments passed thereby have gone a long way in improving 
the lot of the working class. Besides facilities provided in compliance 
with the law, there are many items of welfare which some of the 
employers have voluntarily undertaken for the benefit of their 
employees. Apart from humanitarian considerations, the importance 
of the provision of welfare amenities has been increasingly 
recognised from the point of view of preservation of the efficiency 
of workers which, in turn, contributes to higher productivity. 

During the course of the present Survey, an attempt was made 
to assess the extent to which the mica factories in India had actually 
provided welfare facilities to their workers. It was generally observed 
that employers in this industry lagged behind in the field of welfare 
and precious little had been done voluntarily. The information 
collected in respect of various welfare facilities, both obligatory and 
non-obligatory is discussed in the paragraphs which follow. 

5.1. Drinking Water Facilities 

The Labour Investigation Committee had reported in 1944-45 
that arrangements made for drinking water in mica factories left 
much to be desired. The results of the present Survey have, how- 
ever, shown that suitable arrangements for the supply of drinking 
water within the factory premises had been made in all mica 
factories covered in the country. There was, however, a considerable 
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versity in the type of arrangements made as is evident from 
atement 5.1. 

Statement 5.1 

Drinking Water Facilities Provided in Mica Factories 

(1969) 


Centre 


Total 

Num- 

ber 

of Fac- 
tories 


Estimated Percentage of Factories where 
water was Supplied through 


Estima- 
ted Per- 
centage 
of Fac- Water Tube 
tories tap Well/ 
where Wells 

Drink- 
ing 

Water 

Facility 

Existed 


Earthen Pv.ckets Combin- 
Pitchers and nation 
Drums of two 
or more 
viz. water 
taps and 
earthen 
pitchers 
or 

earthe n 
pitchers 
and 

buckets, 

drums 


Estima- 
ted Per- 
centage 
of Fac- 
tories 
having 
arrange- 
ments 
for coo] 
water 
during 
Summer 


1 

2 

3 


4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

ii lhra Pradesh . . 

17 


0 

27 1 



72*9 




100*0 

irgo Factories . . 

:i 

100 

0 

50 0 

-- 

50*0 

— 

— 

100*0 

nail Factories . . 

14 

100 

0 

22-2 

— 

77-8 

— 


100*0 

iliar 

192 

100* 

0 

48 0 

80 

23-8 

0 6 

12-4 

88*1 

irgo Facttiries . . 

52 

100 

0 

57-2 

7 1 

14-3 


21-4 

92*9 

nail Factories . . 

140 

100* 

0 

45-4 

91 

27*3 

9 i 

91 

86*4 

osidual 

7 

100 

0 



— 

— 

100 0 

10)0 

irgo K actories . . 

2 

100 

•0 


— - 

— 

— 

100 0 

100*0 

aall Factories . . 

5 

100 

•0 

— 

— 

— 


100 0 

1000 

ll-Ind-a 

210 

100 

0 

45 4 

76 

26*8 

5 9 

14*3 

89*4 

;,rgo Factories . . 

57 

100 

0 

54*8 

0-6 

16*7 

— 

230 

93*5 

aall Factories . . 

159 

100 

0 

42 0 

8-0 

30-9 

8 0 

111 

88*0 


in a vast majority of the cases (about 84 per cent) the condition 
drinking water receptacles was observed to be clean. 


On hygienic grounds, the Factories Act, 1948, prohibits the loca- 
1 of any drinking water point within 20 feet of latrines, urinals 
any washing place. In the course of the Survey it was noticed 
t as many as about 39 per cent, of the factories in the country 
mprising about 36 per cent, units in Bihar and 9 per cent, in 
3hra Pradesh), had overlooked this aspect and the drinking water 
nts were located within the prohibited distance. The proportion of 
in factories violating the law in this regard was 37 per cent, as 
inst about one-fifth of the large ones. 


The Factories Act also provides that every factory employing 
re than 250 workers should supply drinking water cooled by ice 
some other effective method during the summer months. It was 
nd that only a small percentage of mica factories in the country 
., 4 per cent.) were under such an obligation. All these were large 
ts of which two were in Bihar and one in Andhra Pradesh. It 
5 reported that all of them had fulfilled their obligation by 
viding cool drinking water in summer. In addition, a large 
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number of other factories, even though under no statutory obliga^ 
tion, had also made arrangements for the supply of cool drinking 
water in summer and thus, in the Industry, as a whole, such arrange- 
ments existed in about 89 per cent, of the mica factories, comprising 
all units in Andhra Pradesh and the Residual Group and nearly 88 
per cent, of those in Bihar. Of the factoi-ies supplying cool water to 
workers, in an overwhelming majority (about 98 per cent.), earthen 
pitchers had been provided for the purpose. 

During the course of the Survey, information was also collected 
regarding the number of drinking water points in each sampled unit, 
and whether they were located at one place or at different places 
in the factory premises. The available data show that about 54 per 
cent, of the units (84 per cent, small and 28 per cent, large) had only 
one drinking water point, nearly 17 per cent, had two points each, 
18 per cent, had three points each and in the rest 13 per cent., there 
were four or more points. In all the factories having two or more 
points, the same Vvere located at different places. 

5.2. Washing Facilities 

Under the Factories Act, 1948, it is obligatory for every factory 
to provide and maintain adequate and suitable washing facilities for 
the use of workers, separately for men and women. The Survey 
results show that washing facilities existed in only about 43 per cent, 
of the mica factories made up of all units in the Residual Group, 
about 42 per cent, in Bihar and 38 per cent, in Andhra Pradesh. At the 
all-India level, 58 per cent, of the large factories had facilities for 
washing as compared to 38 per cent, of the small ones. Taps on stand 
pipes was the predominant arrangement inasmuch as it existed in 
about 82 per cent, of the units having washing facilities. Other 
arrangements were in the shape of wash basins with taps, (about 6 
per cent.) troughs with taps or jets (about, 4 per cent.) and water 
stored in receptacles (about 2 per cent.). The remaining about 8 per 
cent, of the factories had a combination of one or mo.'e of the afore- 
said arrangements. Nearly 61 per cent, of the factories providing 
washing facilities supplied some cleansing material also, which was 
generally soap. 

Hardly 16 per cent, of the factories having washing facilities 
employed women, and, of these, nearly four-fifths had provided 
separate washing places for their women employees. In this connec- 
tion, it is interesting to note that whereas all such units in Bihar and 
Residual Group had made separate washing arrangements for women 
workers, in Andhra Pradesh, the position was entirely reverse. In 
this centre, although 50 per cent, of the factories having washing 
facilities employed women, none had made separate arrangements 
for them. In most of the cases, it was observed that washing places 
meant for women had not been properly screened. 

5.3. Bathing Facilities 

The Factories Act does not contain any specific provision relating 
to bathing facilities but it authorises State Governments to make 
rules requiring certain types of factories to provide such facilities 
for certain categories of employees. 
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The findings of the Survey are that bathing facilities existed in 
only four of the mica factories covered, three in Bihar (one large and 
tv.o small) and one (large) in the Residual Group. Together, they 
constituted only about 8 per cent, of all mica factories in the country. 
Both the large factories employed women and separate bathing 
facilities for women employees had been provided in them. The 
condition of bath rooms whei'c-ever provided was generally clean. 

5.4. Lockers 

Mica factories in the country are not under any statutory 
obligation to provide lockers, and this facility was not provided in 
any of the units surveyed either. 

5.5. Rest Shelters 

According to the findings of the Labour Investigation Committee 
(1944-45), no rest shelters had been provided in mica factories visit- 
ed by them and the workers took their food during rest interval at 
the nearest street tap. With the coming into force of the Factories 
Act, 1948, the maintenance of rest shelters became obligatory for 
every factory wherein more than 150 workers were ordinarily 
employed. Provision of separate rest shelters for factories having 
canteens of the prescribed standard is, however, not obligatory. 

The present Survey has revealed that hardly 8 .p>er cent, of the 
mica factories in the country, comprising about 1 per cent, of the 
units in Bihar, about 9 per cent, in Andhra Pradesh and about 14 
per cent, in the Residual Group, were under obligation to provide 
rest shelters as they employed more than 150 workers and did not 
have canteens. Nearly 45 per cent, of these had fulfilled their obliga- 
tion. The compliance with the law in this regard was hundred per 
cent, in the Residual Group, nil in Andhra Pradesh and only about 
40 per cent, in Bihar, the defaulters being three large units, two 
in Bihar and one in Andhra Pradesh. The reason given by one of 
the managements in Bihar for the non-provision of rest shelter was 
paucity of space in the factory, while the other stated that a rest 
shelter was earlier being provided but since the workers were not 
using it, the same has been converted into a store-room. The factory 
in Andhra Pradesh had not provided a rest shelter simply because 
the workers were going home during the lunch-breek. Besides those 
units which were legally required to provide rest shelters, a few 
other factories had done so voluntarily. Thus, in the industry, as a 
whole, it is estimated that the percentage of factories having rest 
shelters was about 8, consisting of 18 per cent, of the units in Andhra 
Pradesh, about 14 per cent, in the Residual Group and only one per 
cent, in Bihar. 

In nearly 47 per cent, of the mica factories providing rest 
shePers. the same were in conformity with the prescribed standards, 
in 92 per cent, they were properly lighted and ventilated and in all 
cases they provided adequate protection from weather. However, 
rest shelters were cool in only half of the cases and maintained in a 
tidy condition in only about 8.5 per cf'nt. Rome furniture had 
provided inside the rest shelters in about, 86 nr>r cenb of r 
factories havine thom but drinkin«T water facility existed in on.^ 
about 9 nor cent, of the rest shelters. 

L/P(N)43Dr.fLT>— 
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per cent, in the Residual Group. A note-worthy feature of this 
Industry was that wherever houses had been provided, they were rent 
free. Details about type of accommodation provided and the propor- 
tion of workers housed, etc., are set out in Statement 5.2. 

Statement 5.2 

Estimated Percentage of Mica Faotori>, <? Providing Houses, Type of 
Accommodation and Proportion of W'-^rkers Allotted Houses 

(1969) 


Centro 


Total 

Number 

of 

Facto- 

ries 

Percent- 
age of 
Factor ies 
Providing 
Houses 

Percentage of Houses Consisting of 

One 

Two 

Rooms 

Three 

Rooms 

Four or 
more 
Rooms 

1 


2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

1. Andhra Pradesh 


17 

18*0 

51 0 

14-4 

20-4 

14-2 

Large Factories 


3 

60 0 

62 1 

12-6 

20-8 

14-6 

Small Factories 


14 

111 

— 

100-0 


— 

2. Bihar 

• • 

192 

30- 1 

40-9 

24-0 

30-4 

4-7 

Largo Factories 

• • 

62 

600 

42*3 

19-7 

33-6 

4-4 

Small Factories 

• • 

140 

22*7 

33*3 

46-7 

13-3 

6-7 

3, Residual 

• • 

7 

38-1 

63*4 

22-0 

7-3 

7-3 

Large Factories 


2 

60-0 

68*4 

25-0 

8-3 

8-3 

Small Factories 

«• 

5 

33-4 

100-0 

— 

— 

— 

4. All-Tndia 

mm 

216 

29*4 

42-4 

22-9 

28-9 

6-8 

Large Factories 

• • 

67 

60-0 

43-8 

19 0 

31-6 

6-7 

Small Factories 

• • 

169 

220 

33-9 

46-7 

12-9 

6-6 


Centre 


Percentage of Houses whore Construct- 
tion was 

Total 
Number 
of Wc^Aers* 
Employed 
on the 
Specified 
Date 
(30-6-69) 

Percent- 
age of 
Workers 
Allotted 
Houses 

Pucca 

Somi- 

Pucca 

Kutcha 

1 


8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

1. Andhra Pradesh 


49-0 



51-0 

986 

6-0 

Large Factories 


47-9 


62-1 

710 

8-0 

Small Factories 


100-0 

— 


276 

0-7 

2. Bihar .t* 


96-8 



3-2 

16,109 

4-0 

Large Factories 


100-0 

— 

— 

8,978 

6-7 

Small Factories 


80-0 

— 

20-0 

6,131 

1-6 

3. Residual 


36-6 

63-4 



624 

2-2 

Large Factories 


41-7 

68-3 


271 

4-4 

Small Factories 


— 

100-0 

— 

364 

0-6 

4. All-India 


90-6 

1-2 

8-2 

16,719 

4-0 

Large Factories 


92-6 

1-2 

6-3 

9,969 

6-8 

Small Factories 


79-0 

1-7 

19-3 

6,760 

1-4 


Covered under the Factories Act, 1948, 
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At the all-India level, about 42 per cent, of the houses were single- 
room tenements, 23 per cent, had two rooms each, 29 per cent, were 
three-room sets and the remaining about 6 per cent, had four or more 
rooms. One-i'oom and two-room houses were, generally, allotted to 
production workers and watch and ward employees, whereas those 
having three or more rooms were meant for Clerical, managerial and 
professional and technical staff. About 91 per cent, of the houses were 
pwcca-built, one per cent, were semi-pucca and the rest (i.e., about 8 
per cent), were kutcha. 

As regards the extent of this benefit, it has been estimated on the 
basis of the data collected, that of the total of 16,719 workers employ- 
ed in mica factories on the specified date (viz., 30-6-1969) and covered 
under the Factories Act, only 4 per cent, had been housed by the 
employers. 

No house-building facilities were being provided to the employees 
in any of the mica factories surveyed. 
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5.10. Medical Facilities 

No medical facilities, whatsoever, had been provided by employers 
in mica factories in 1944-45 when the Labour Investigation Committee 
conducted their enquiry. The medical facilities available to workers 
in the mica factories at the time of the present Survey are discussed 
below. 


5.10.1. First-aid Boxes 

The Factories Act, 1948, lays down that every factory shall main- 
tain first-aid boxes at the rate of one for every 150 workers ordina- 
rily employed. Standards have also been prescribed regarding the 
items to be provided in the first-aid boxes. The law further requires 
that such boxes should be kept under the charge of trained first- 
aiders and should be easily accessible to workers during all the 
working hours. 

The Survey shows that first-aid boxes had been provided in about 
91 per cent, of all factories, comprising all units in Andhra Pradesh 
and Residual Group and about 90 per cent, of those in Bihar. First-aid 
boxes were, however, found to be deficient everywhere, containing 
only a few of the prescribed items such as, cotton, pair of scissors, 
tincture iodine, dressings and bandages, etc. Though it is mandatory 
that each first-aid box should be under the charge of trained first- 
aider, it was found that only about 5 per cent, of the factories having 
first-aid boxes which were situated in Andhra Pradesh and Bihar had 
complied with this requirement of law. The first-aid boxes were easily 
accessible to workers in about 89 per cent, of the Units having them. 


5.10.2. Ambulance Rooms 

Under the Factories Act, 1948, every factory empkying more than 
500 workers is required to provide and maintain an ambulance room. 
The rules framed by the State Governments prescribe the standard 
as well as equipment of such rooms. The Survey results show that 
only one large factory surveyed in Bihar was required by law to 
provide an ambulance room, but it had not fulfilled its obligation. 
Ambulance rooms had nowhere been provided voluntarily in this 
Industry. 

5.10.3. Hospitals and Dispensaries 

None of the mica factories visited during the course of the present 
Survey was having an attached hospital. A dispensary was. however, 
being run in one of the large factories surveyed in Bihar, which 
constituted about 2 per cent, of all units in that centre as well as in 
the Industry as a whole. The dispensarv was und<^r the choree of a 
full-time doctor assisted by a compounder. Apart from the ahove- 
mentioneH unit, nearlv 11 P'^r cp’nt. of r>n mica factories in the eountr^ 
(comprising 12 per cent, of the units in Bihar and 9 per cert, in 
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Andhra Pradesh), were having contacts with some medical practi- 
tioners for attending to their ailing employees. Thus, the arrange- 
ments for medical attention existed in nearly 13 per cent, of the 
units in the Industry. 

5.11. Transport Facilities 

The workers in mica factories in the country did not have any 
transport facility provided by the managements from their homes to 
the facto^ and back. JMor were any free passes being issued to workers 
m lieu of non-provision of this facility. 

5.12. Other Amenities 

The Survey has revealed that other amenities available to mica 
workers in the country were insignificant. Only one large factory in 
Andhra Pradesh, comprising about 9 per cent, of the units in that 
centre but less than one per cent, of those in the whole Industry, was 
running a grain shop where foodgrains were sold to the employees at 
subsidised rates. Another large factory in this centre had a co- 
operative store which supplied provisions and foodgrains at cheap 
rates. The store was receiving financial aid from the management in 
the shape of repayable interest-free loans. Besides, free accommoda- 
tion had also been provided for the store. 

A credit society was reported to be functioning in a large unit in 
Bihar, which represented about 2 per cent, of all factories in that 
Centre as well as in the entire Industry. This society was advancing 
loans tf) the employees in times of need and emergency. The loans had 
to be I'epaid in easy instalments within a period of three years and 
the interest charged was at the rate of 10 per cent, per annuna. At the 
timn nf inception of the society, the management gave it an interest- 
free repayable loan of Rs. .5000. 


5 13. Housinc) Facilities 

Reporting on housing facilities in mica factories in Bihar and 
Madras, the Labour Investigation Committee had stated in 1944-45 
that “no establishment has yet thought of providing housing accom- 
modation to its employees,”. In factories in Rajputana*. however, 
skilled workers brought from Kodarma and Girdih (in Bihar) had 
been crovided some sort of housing accommodation by the manage- 
ment. 

According to the findings of the present Survey, about 29 oer cent, 
of the mica factories, consisting of half the large units and 22 per 
cent, of the small ones, were providing housing facihues to their 
employees. The pronortion of such units in the different Centres was 
18 per cent, in Andhra Pradesh, about 30 per cent, in Bihar and 


* Now a part of Rajasthan. 
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5.6. CanteeUs 

In 1944-45, when the Labour Investigation Committee conducted 
its enquiry, canteen facilities were altogether non-existent in mica 
factories. Under the Factories Act, 1948, State Governments are 
empowered to make Rules requiring that in any specified factory 
wherein more than 250 workers are ordinarily employed, a canteen 
conforming to the prescribed standards should be provided for the 
use of workers. 

The Survey results show that only three large units, two in 
Bihar and one in Andhra Pradesh, together representing about 4 per 
cent, of all mica factories in the country, were under a statutory 
obligation to provide canteens and, of these, two factories (one each 
in the two centres^ had respected the law, the compliance being to 
the extent of about 58 per cent. The facility had nowhere been 
provided voluntarily and thus, canteens existed in only about 2 per 
cent, of the factories in the country. In both the factories, only tea, 
coffee and snacks were served in the canteens at market rates. In the 
factory in Andhra Pradesh, the canteen was being run by an ex- 
worker of the factory who fixed the prices of articles sold in consulta- 
tion with the management. There was no Canteen Managing Com- 
mittee and the price list was also not displayed in the canteen. The 
management was giving a regular subsidy to the canteen in the form 
of the pay of a servant appointed to help the owner. The canteen 
building had also been provided free by the management. Drinking 
water facility existed inside the canteen but its location was bad in- 
asmuch as it was at a considerable distance outside the factory 
premises and the hygienic conditions also left much to be desired. 
Only an average of 40 workers visited the canteen daily which 
constituted about 11 per cent, of the total employees in the unit. 
Most of the workers brought their own meals and during the rest 
interval they took tea at the tea stalls just outside the factory. 

The canteen in the factory in Bihar was run by a contractor who 
fixed the prices of articles after consulting the management. The price 
list was not displayed and there was no Canteen Managing Committee 
either. Nor was there any subsidy from the management. The canteen 
had no drinking water facility. Its location was not satisfactory and 
the hygienic conditions were also bad. In fact, it was a store room- 
cum-small kitchen and workers had to stand outside to take tea, etc. 
Obviously, it was not popular with the workers and, on an average, 
only about 37 per cent, of the total employees of the unit visited the 
canteen daily. 


5 7. Creches 

With the passing of the Factories Act in 1948, it became obliga- 
tory for all factories employing more than 50 women workers to 
maintain a creche of the prescribed standard for the use of children, 
below the age of six of women workers. The findings of the present 
Suivey have shown that only about 4 per cent, of the mica factories. 
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which were actually 4 large units (2 in Andhra Pradesh and one each 
in Bihar and Residual Groug} were statutorily obliged to provide and 
maintain creches as they employed more than 50 women workers 
each. Except one unit in Andhra Pradesh, all others had complied 
^vith the law. The management of the defaulting factory in Andhra 
Pradesh stated that they had earlier provided a creche but as no 
children were brought by the female employees, the creche had since 
been closed down. Another large unit in Bihar, although under no 
obligation, had also provided creche facility on its own. Thus, on the 
whole, creches were being maintained in about 17 per cent, of the 
large units or about 5 per cent, of the mica factories in the country. 

Of the factories having creches, in about 63 per cent, the creches 
were situated in congenial surroundings and in nearly 52 per cent, 
(situated in Bihar and Andhra Pradesh) the creches had toys, soap 
and towels besides supplying milk and biscuits, etc., to the children. 
Only in the factory in Andhra Pradesh, the creche building was of 
the prescribed standard, properly lighted and ventilated, adequately 
furnished and maintained in a clean and tidy condition. An Ayah had 
been appointed to look after the children in the creche in this factory. 
Clean clothes were also supplied to the children. In other creches 
mentioned above, these things vjeic lacking. The large unit in the 
Residual Group having creche employed some women workers through 
a contractor, but the creche facility was denied to the children of such 
women. 

5.8. Recreation Facilities 

in the Labour Investigation Committee’s report, there is no men- 
tion whatsoever of recreation facilities for mica workers. The present 
Survey has also revealed that such facilities were almost non-existent 
in mica factories as only one large unit in the Residual Group (being 
less than one per cent, of all units in the industry), had made arrange- 
ments for playing lawn tennis. The facility was available to all 
employees and it was financed through ad hoc contributions by the 
management. Besides, some religious and social functions were also 
organised in this factorv from time to time. The administration of 
these recreation facilities was done directly by the employers. One 
small unit in the Residual Group also organised some religious func- 
tions occasionally. 


5.9. Educational Facilities 

Educational facilities for workers’ children were altogether 
absent in this Industry as none of the mica factories covered was 
reported to be running any school for workers’ children or paying anv 
suLidy to some other school where children of its employees could 
be admitted At the time of the I-abour Investigation Committees 
enquiry aiso. educational facilities were virtually ml. 


Adult education centres were also not being run in any of the 
units covered during the course of the present Survey. 

^ N)4SD ofim— .'•a 



Chapter VI 


SOCIAL SECURITY 

From the workers’ point of vie v, a matter perhaps as important 
as the wages he gets is the pro vi:, ion for his future. Prior to the 
attainment of Independence, factory workers in the country enjoyed 
social security only to a limited extent which was mainly in the shape 
of compensation for industrial accidents under the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act passed by the Central Government in 1923. Women 
workers, in addition, were entitled to maternity benefits under State 
Acts. However, after Independence, there has been considerable 
enlargement of the scope and content of social security benefits, 
largely as a result of adoption of such statutory measures as the 
Employees’ State Insurance Act, 1948, and the Employee’s Provident 
Funds Act, 1952 and to a certain extent as a result of adjudication 
awards. 

In the Report of the Labour Investigation Committee (1944-45), 
there is no mention of any social security benefits available to wor- 
kers in mica factories. The following paragraphs briefly describe 
the benefits being enjoyed by workers in the Industry, at the time of 
the present Survey. 

R.l. Provident Fund Schemes 

With the extension on 31st May, 1960. of the Employees’ Provi- 
dent Funds Act. 1952, to Mica Factories in the country, all such units 
in this Industry as employed 20 or more persons but less than 50 and 
had completed 5 years of their existence, or those which employed 
50 or more persons and had completed 3 years of their existence, were 
required to institute provident funds for the benefit of their emplo- 
yees. The Survey results show that about 72 per cent, of the mica 
factories in the country were under statutory obligation to set up 
provident funds and all of them had complied with the law. In addi- 
tion, one small unit in Bihar, although not under any legal obligation 
had also introduced a provident fund scheme for its employees. Thus, 
in the Industry, as a whole, provident fund schemes were in existence 
in about three-fourths of the mica factories. In all these units, the 
provident funds had been set up under the Employees’ Provident 
Funds Scheme framed by the Government of India in 1952 and, 
consequently, the rate of contribution, employees covered and condi- 
tions of eligibility, etc., were the same as laid down in the scheme. 
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An estimated number of about 4.5 thousand workers in mica fac- 
tories, i,e., about 27 per cent, of the total, wore members of provident 
fund schemes as on 30th June, 1969. Details about the percentage 
of factories having provident fund schemes, etc., in different centres 
appear in Statement 6.1. 

Statement 6.1 

EsUvnattd Percentage of Mica Factories having Provident Fund 

Schemes, Membership, etc. 

(1969) 


Total Percont- Porcftit- JVrccnt- Total Porcent’ 

Number agti of age (»f ng(* of Number age of 

of Factories factories Factoiies of Workeis 

Factories under having having Workers*^ who w'ore 

8latutory Km|)loyees* Einpltjyees employed members 
Centre Obliga- Provnlent Provident as on of Provi- 

tion to Fund Fund 30-6-69 dent Fund 

Institute Sehenies Schemes Schemes 

Provident (out of Whether (out of 

Fund Col. 3) Obliga- Col. 6) 

Schemes tory or 

not 


1 


2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

1. Andhra Pradeah 


17 

63-4 

1(H)0 

63*4 

986 

61*7 

Largo Factories 


3 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

710 

45*6 

Small Factories 


14 

65-6 

100-0 

65-6 

276 

67*4 

2. Bihar 


192 

71-6 

100-0 

74-9 

16,109 

24*1 

Largo Factories 


52 

92-9 

KK)-0 

92*9 

8,978 

33-6 

Small Factories 


140 

f»3-6 

100-0 

68*2 

6,131 

10*1 

3. Residual 


7 

UK)0 

100-0 

1000 

624 

63*2 

Large Factories 


2 

KK)0 

lOO-O 

lOO-O 

271 

66*5 

Small Factories 


6 

100 0 

100*0 

100 0 

363 

60*7 

4. All-India 


216 

71-8 

100*0 

74-8 

16,719 

26*8 

Large Factories 


67 

93-5 

100*0 

93*5 

9,969 

36 1 

Small Factories 


169 

64-1 

100*0 

68*1 

6,760 

14*6 


* Covered under the Factories Act, 1948. 

6.2. Pension Schemes 

In none of the mica factories covered during the course of the 
present Survey, any pension scheme was reported to be in operation 
for the workers. 

6.3. Gratuity Schemes 

Schemes for payment of gratuity were reported from only about 
5 i»r cent, of all units in the Industry, comprising 18 per cent, of the 
units in Andhra Pradesh and about 4 per cent, in Bihar. At the all- 
India level, gratuity schemes existed in about 16 per cent, of the large 
units as against only about one per cent, of the small ones. In about 
71 per cent, of the factories having gratuity schemes, gratuity was 
payable on death, retirement and termination of service by employer 
on grounds other than misconduct. In 15 per cent, it was paid on 
death and termination of service by employer and in the remaining 
14 per cent., on termination of service only. Nowhere gratuity was 
payable in case of resignation. Gratuity schemes were regular in 
about 85 per cent, of the factories having them and depended on the 
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units level, had not been reached in any of the mica factories sur- 
veyed. However, at the industry-level in Bihar, three collective 
agreements had been concluded between 1964 and the period of the 
Survey and all of them related to revision of wages of mica workers 
in the State. Details of these agreements have already been dis- 
cussed in Chapter III. 

7.4. Standing Orders 

With the enactment of the Industrial Employment (Standing 
Orders) Act, 1946, it became obligatory for all factories employing 
100 or more workers to frame Standing Orders for regulating such 
natters as classification of woi kers, intimation of periods and hours 
of work, holidays, termination of employment, redi’ess of grievances, 
etc. 


The Survey results show that only about 20 per cent, of the mica 
factories in the country, consisting of two-thirds of large and 4 per 
f’ent. of small units, were under a statutory obligation to frame 
Standing Orders and nearly 69 per cent, of them had respected the 
law. Observance or violation of the law apart. Standing Orders were 
actually reported to have been framed in 23 per cent, of all factories 
in the industry as some of them had framed these Orders voluntarily. 
In all the units having Standing Orders, the same had been framed 
under the Industrial Employment (Standing Orders) Act. 1946, and 
were applicable to all employees. Everywhere, the Standing Orders 
were certified. Centre-wise details appear in Statement 7.3, 

Statement 7.3 

Estimated Percentage of Mica Factories where Standing Orders were 

Framed, etc. 

(19691 


Centro 

Number of 
Factories 

Pcrccntag<5 
of Factories 
under 
Statutory 
Obligation 
to Frame 
Standing 
Orders 

Percentage 
of Factories 
where 
Standing 
Onlors were 
Framed 
(out of 

Col. 3) 

P rcentage 
of Factories 
having 
Framed 
Standing 
Orders 
whether 
under 
Statutory 
Obligation 
or not 

Percentage 

of Factories 

having 

Certified 

Standing 

Orders 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1. Andhra Pradosli 

17 

17-6 

1000 

17*6 

1000 

Large Factories 

3 

1000 

1000 

100 0 

100*0 

Small Factories 

14 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2. Bihar 

192 

20-7 


22*1 

100*0 

Large Factories 

52 

64*3 

77-8 

67*1 

1000 

Small Factories 

140 

4*6 

— 

9*1 

100-0 

3. Residual 

7 

14-3 

1000 

61*9 

100-0 

Large Factories 

2 

50 0 

1000 

60*0 

100-0 

Small Factories 

5 

— 

— 

66*6 

100-0 

4. AlMndia . . 

216 

20*3 

68-5 

23*0 

100-0 

Large Factories 

57 

65-7 

80-2 

59*1 

100-0 

Small Factories 

159 

40 

— 

10*1 

100-0 
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7.5. Labour and Welfare Officers 

Labour and Welfare Officers in industrial establishments serve as 
a useful link between employers and employees and help in estab- 
lishing healthy contacts between the two, besides helping the manage- 
ment in ensuring proper implementation of labour laws. With the 
enactment of the Factories Act, 194{;. it has become obligatory for 
every factory employing 500 or more workers to appoint a Welfare 
Officer. The Survery has revealed that only one large factory in Bihar 
had an employment strength of over 500 and a Labour Officer had 
been duly appointed in this unit. Besides, another large factory in 
this Centre had voluntarily appoint :d a Welfare Officer. Thus, 
Labour Welfare Officers were functioning in about 13 per cent, 
of the large units in the country, or roughly 3 per cent, of all mica 
factories. In the factory where the Labour Officer had been appoint- 
ed in compliance with the law, his duties were administrative also 
such as, to grant leave to workers, to look after the provident fund 
matters, to maintain service records, to organise the working of the 
Co-operative Society in the unit, to look into the grievances of em- 
ployees and to hold enquiries into cases of misconduct. In the other 
unit, the duties of the Welfare Officer were to advise the manage- 
ment about implementation of the various Labour Acts, to look into 
the gi'eivences of employees and to maintain labour statistics. In 
both the factories, the Labour/Welfaro Officer was appearing before 
Industrial Tribunals, etc., on behalf of the management in cases of 
industrial disputes. 

7.6. Works or Joint Committees 

It was not till the enactment of the Industrial Disputes Act, 1947, 
that any positive stop was taken by the Goveinment of India for the 
setting up of Works or Joint Committees in the country. The Act 
empowers the appropriate Governments to prescribe that Works 
Committees should be constituted in every industrial establishment 
employing 100 or more workers. The Works/ Joint Committee is 
charged with the responsibility of promoting measures for securing 
and preserving amity and good relations between the employer and 
his workmen. 

The Survey results show that only about 20 per cent, of the mica 
factories in the country, comprising nearly two-thirds of the large 
and 4 per cent of the small units, were under a legal binding to set 
up Works Committees, and of these, about two-fifths (all large), had 
fulfilled their obligation. Works Committees had nowhere been con- 
stituted voluntarily. Thus, in the entire Industry, such Committees 
were functioning in about 8 per cent, of the units, consisting of about 
9 per cent, factories in Andhra Pradesh, 8 per cent, in Bihar and 14 
per cent, in the Residual Group. The compliance with the law in 
this regard was hundred per cent, in the Residual Group, 50 per cent, 
in Andhra Pradesh and 37 per cent, in Bihar. The reasons advanced 
by the managements for not setting up Works Committees, in units 
where it was obligatory, were such as, the management did not feel 
it necessary, there was no pressure from the workers’ side or the 
enforcement staff, works Committee was not essential as the relations 
between workers and management were quite cordial, etc. 
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Bihar alone. In 1965, of a total loss of about 24 thousand man-days, as 
many as about 23 thousand man-days were lost in a strike in a large 
mica factory in Hazaribagh (Bihar) in which 840 workers took part. 
The strike was in support of the workers’ demand for bonus payment 
and for provision of certain other facilities. During 1966, about 18 
hundred employees of one of the biggest units in Giridih (Bihar) 
struck work for 10 days to protest against the non-payment of profit 
bonus by the management and this accounted for the whole of the 
time loss in this year. In 1967, there were two major strikes in two 
mica factories in Bihar. One of these involved about 100 workers 
and resulted in the loss of nearly 3,400 man-days. The cause of the 
strike was dismissal of 11 temporary workers by the management. 
The other strike was in support of workers’ demand for increase in 
wages and involved about 800 employees, as a result of which nearly 
18,400 man-days were lost. 

7.2. Trade Unionism 

When the Labour Investigation Committee conducted their en- 
quiry in 1944-45, there was only one union in mica factories in Giridih 
(Bihar) which claimed a membership of over 3 thousand workers. 
Another union was reported to be functioning in the Gudur region 
of the then State of Madras, with a membership of about one thou- 
sand mica workers. During the period intervening between the Com- 
mittee’s enquiry and the present Survey, trade unionism in this In- 
dustry has shown little signs of expansion and development. On the 
basis of the findings of the present Survey, it has been estimated 
that workers had organised themselves into trade unions in only 
about 27 per cent, of the mica factories in the country. Data collected 
further show that the development of trade unionism was uneven 
in different centres. For example, in Andhra Pradesh workers had 
not at all unionised themselves while in the Residual Group and 
Bihar, trade unions existed in about 38 per cent, and 29 per cent, of 
the factories respectively. As against nearly 54 per cent .of the large 
mica factories having trade unions, the corresponding percentage for 
the small units was only about 17 in the Industry, as a whole. Multi- 
plicity of trade unions was not much of a problem in mica factories 
as about 76 per cent, of the units having trade unions had one union 
each, 17 per cent, had two unions each and the rest had three unions 
each. Trade unions, wherever functioning had been registered under 
the Trade Union Act, 1926 and in about 94 per cent, of the factories, 
some or all the unions enjoyed managements’ recognition. It has been 
estimated that of the total of about 16.7 thousand workers employed 
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in the Industry on the specified date, nearly 3.9 thousand (i.e., about 
23 per cent.), had enrolled themselves as members of one or other 
union. Details appear in Statement 7.2. 

Statement 7.2 


Extent of Trade Unionism 
(1969) 



Number 

Percent- 

Number 

Number of 

Percentage 


of 

age of 

of Workers* 

Workers 

of Factories 


Factories 

Factories 

a.M on 

who were 

where Trade 

Centre 


where 

30-6-1969 

Members 

Unions 



Workers 


of Trade 

(some or all) 



were 


Unions 

were 



Members of 
Trade 

Unions 


(out of Col. 4) 

recognised 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1. Andhra Pradesh 

17 

— 

986 

— 

— 

Large Factories 

3 

— 

710 

— 

— 

Small Factories 

14 

... 

276 

— 

— 

2. Bihar 

192 

28-7 

15,109 

3,843 
(25 4) 

93*3 

Large factories 

52 

57* 1 

8,978 

2,997 
(33 4) 

87*5 

Small Factoric.s 

140 

18*2 

6,131 

846 

(13‘8) 

100 0 

8. Residual 

7 

38- 1 

624 

84 

1000 





(13-5) 


Large Factories 

2 

500 

271 

43 

1000 




(15 9) 


Small Factories 

6 

33*4 

.353 

41 

1000 





(1L6) 


4. All -India 

216 

26-8 

16,719 

3,927 
(23 5 ) 

93-6 

Large Factorie.s 

57 

53*9 

9,959 

3,040 

(30-6) 

87-9 

Small Factories 

159 

171 

6,760 

887 

(131) 

1000 

* Covered under the 

Factories Act, 

1948. 





Noth — Fij^iircs within brackets in col. 5 arc percentages of workers who were members 
of trade unions to the total number of workers given in col, 4. 


The most important activity of trade unions was securing of 
claims of their members under the various labour laws, since all the 
unions were engaged in this. In addition, one in every five unions 
was organising some welfare activities. However, the fields of re- 
creation and adult education had not at all attracted the attention 
of trade unions in this Industry nor was any union providing finan- 
cial relief to its members in distress. 

7.3. Collective Agreements 

Information on collective agreements concluded between emplo- 
yers and workers in the sampled units since 1964 was collected during 
the course of the Survey. It was found that such agreements, at the 
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management’s discretion in the rest. However, in all the factories, 
the gratuity was payable to all categories of empl -^yees, and the rate 
of payment was also the same everywhere, viz., 15 days’ wages for 
each completed year of service. In one large factory in Bihar, as a 
result of an agreement between the management and the workers' 
union, daily-rated employees were also entitled to gratuity payment 
provided they had put in more than 15 years’ service. The rate of 
payment in the case of such emph/yees was, however, only 5 months’ 
consolidated earnings for the entire service. In all the factories 
paying gratuity, the qualifying conditions were such as permanency 
or a minimum of 240 days’ service. 

On the basis of the data collected, it has been estimated that, in 
all, only 2 persons received gratuity during 1968. 

6.4. Maternity Benefits 

Legislation providing for payment of cash maternity benefits for 
certain periods before and after confinement, granting of leave and 
certain other facilities to women employed in factories, exists in al- 
most all States under the various Maternity Benefit Acts passed by 
the State Governments. However, where the Employees’ State 
Insurance Scheme has been made applicable, the employers are ab- 
solved of their liability under the concerned Maternity Benefit Act. 
Data collected during the Survey indicate that although women were 
employed in about 42 per cent, of the units in the country, 55 claims 
for payment of maternity benefits were made in 1968 in only about 
one-fifth of such factories and all of the them were accepted for 
payment by the employers. 

6.5. Industrial Accidents 

The Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1923, as amended from time 
to time, and the Employees’ State Insurance Act, 1948, provide for 
payment of compensation to workers who are injured on account of 
accidents arising out of and in the course of employment. Provisions 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1923, were appl' cable, at the 
time of the Survey, to all factories excepting those covered under 
the Employee’s State Insurance Scheme. 

During the course of the Survey, information was collected in 
respect of the number and nature of accidents that occurred in the 
sampled units during the calendar year 1968, whether they were 
covered under the Employees’ State Insurance Scheme or not. The 
Survey revealed that only in one of the large factories in the Residual 
Group, canstituting about 14 per cent, of all units in that Centre and 
less than one per cent, of those in the whole Industry, one worker 
was involved in an accident which resulted in permanent disability. 
The rate of accidents per thousand workers, based on the estimate 
of average number employed during 1968, worked out to about 2.5 in 
the Residual Group but it was negligible at the all-India level. Com- 
pensation to the disabled employee was paid by the Employees’ State 
Insurance Corporation. 

6.6. Occupational Diseases 

No case of occupational disease was reported from any of the 
mica factories covered during the course of the present Survey. 



Chapter VII 

INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 

During the post-war years, and particularly after Independence, 
considerable thought and action have been devoted to matters per- 
taining to the Improvment of labour-management relations. Various 
Acts passed by the Government of India (notably, the Industrial Dis- 
Dutes Act, 1947) and the State Governments have gone a long way 
in improving industrial relations in the country. During the present 
Survey, information was collected on some important aspects of in- 
dustrial relations in mica factories in the country and the findings 
are discussed in the following paragraphs. 

r.l. Industrial Disputes 

Data pertaining to industrial disputes in mica factories were not 
collected during the n^'^'sent Survey as the same were already avail- 
ible in the Labour Bureau. Such information in respect of the num- 
aer of disputes in the Industry, number of workers involved and 
nan-days lost since 1963 is given in Statement 7.1. 

Stateme^it 7.1 

lumber of Disputes Resulting in Work-Stoppages. Workers Involved 
and Man-days Losl in Mica Factories. 

(1963—1968) 


Year 



Number of 
Disputes* 

Number of 

Worki'i’s 

Involvotl 

Number of 
Man-days 
Lost 

(in ’000a) 

1 



2 

3 

4 

1963 



1 

64 


1964 



2 

1,002 

2 

1965 



6 

1,136 

24 

1966 



3 

3,629 

18 

1967 

. . 

. . 

0 

1,260 

25 

1968 

• • 


6 

1,525 

6 


Source — Indian Labour Statiatica DfiG to 1909 and Indian liaboiir Journal — January, 1970. 

♦These include both strikes and lock-outs involving 10 or more workers. 

♦♦Less than 600. 

More or less peaceful conditions prevailed in the Industry during 
le years 1963 and 1964. In 1968, the number of man-days lost de- 
ined to about 6 thousand from nearly 25 thousand in the preceding 
?ar. However, during 1965. 1966 and 1967, there was considerable 
ss of man-days due to industrial disputes which were confined to 
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In about 51 per cent, of the units having Works Committees, they 
consisted of an equal number of representatives of employers and wor- 
kers, in 43 per cent, the employers representatives outnumbered those 
from workers’ side and in the remaining 6 per cent., the employees’ 
representatives were more than those of management. From the 
information collected, it appears that most of the Works Committees 
were not meeting regularly due to lack of interest on the part of both 
the parties. While in about 48 per cent, of the units, the Works 
Committees had not met even once during the calendar year 1968, in 
43 per cent, the number of meetings held during this year was only 
up to 3. In the remaining 9 per cent, of the cases, the number of 
meetings held during the year was between 4 and 6. Day-to-day 
matters of mutual interest such as sanitation in the factory premises 
and cleanliness of latrines, etc. were discussed in the meetings of 
Works Committees and the decisions taken were imolemented. 

7.7. Production and Other Committees 

In none of the mica factories covered during the course of the 
present Survey had any Production Committee, Safety Committee 
or Other Committee been set up- 

7.8. Grievance Procedure 

With the coming into force of the Industrial Employment (Stand- 
ing Orders) Act, 1946. it became compulsory for all factories employ- 
ing 100 or more workers to frame Standing Orders prescribing, inter 
alia, the procedure to be followed for the redress of workers’ grie- 
vances. As mentioned elsewhere in this Chapter, 23 per cent, of the 
mica factories in the country had framed Standing Orders and thus 
a proscribed grievance procedure had been laid down in all such 
units. In other units, there was no regular procedure. 

As regards the prevailing practice for the redress of workers’ 
grievances, it was found that in small factories, the workers usually 
brought their complaints to the notice of the proprietor whose deci- 
sion was final. In lai'ge units, particularly those having Labour or 
Welfare Officers, all complaints were generally looked into by these 
Officers or the Departmental Head, in the first instance, who could 
be approached either direct or through the immediate supervisors. 
In case the complaints were not settled at their level, they were 
brought to the notice of the Manager of the factory whose decision 
was generally final and binding. In certain cases, workers could 
have access to the proprietor also. 

7.9. Workers* Participation in Management 

The Survey has shown that no mica factory had introduced any 
scheme for associating workers with the management of the unit. 



Chapter VllI 


LABOUR COST 

During the course of the Survey, information pertaining to 
labour cost was collected from sampled establishments in respect of 
employees covered under the Factories Act, 1948 and receiving less 
than Rs. 400 per month as wages. This was in pursuance of the deci- 
sion taken by the Study Group on Wage Costs appointed by the 
Ministry of Labour and Employment in 1959. The enquiry pertain- 
ing to labour cost was modelled on the lines of the Study of Labour 
Costs in the European Industry, made by the Intel national Labour 
Otlice in 1956, with such modifications as were considered necessary 
in the light of conditions obtaining in India. For instance, in view of 
the fact that in India wages are paid on the basis of days instead of 
hours, data w'ere collected in respect of man-days instead of man- 
hours. Similarly, it was found in the course of the pilot enquiry, that 
except for a very few establishments, separate records of premium 
payments made for leave or holidays, or for days not worked but paid 
for, were not maintained and hence these were dropped as separate 
items and recorded under ‘basic wages’. Certain additions were made 
in the list either on the basis of the decisions of the Study Group 
referred to above, or to elicit separate information on some of the 
items on which employers have to incur expenses under labour laws 
in force in the country, e.g., lay-off compensation, washing facilities, 
retrenchment compensation, etc. 

The Survey in mica factories was launched in July, 1969, and 
ended in October the same year. With a view to maintaining com- 
parability of data and ensuring uniformity, it was decided to collect 
information, as far as possible, for the calendar year 1968. If, how- 
ever, the financial year of the establishment did not coincide with the 
calendar year, and it was not feasible to collect information for 1968, 
the field staff were asked to collect the data for the latest period of 
12 months for which information was available, subject to the condi- 
tion that at least six months of the refei'ence yeai', i.e., 1968, were 
Cfivered. The available data show that it was possible to collect infor- 
mation fi’om the sampled units either for the calendar year 1968 or 
for a major part of it. Thus the labour cost data may be taken 
relate broadly to the year 1968, 
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It may also be mentioned that with a view to forming a better 
estimate of labour cost, salaries and allowances, etc., of those per- 
sons who were employed in connection with any welfare item, 
amenity, etc., even though they were covered under the Factories Act 
and l eceiving less than Rs. 400 per month, were not included in the 
general heads “Wages”, “Bonuses” and “Other Cash Payments” along 
with the similar amounts paid to workers who came within the scope 
of the Study. Expenses incurred in connection with such persons were 
recorded against the item for which they were employed. Similarly, 
the man-days worked by such persons were also excluded. 

8.1. Labour Cost Per Man-day Worked 

Data in respect of man-days worked and the corresponding wages 
and other earnings of workers were collected as also the expenditure 
incurred by employers on various welfare and social security mea- 
sures subsidised services, etc., representing the cost incurred by them 
on labour. Based on the above, the average labour cost per man-day 
worked has been estimated and is given in Statement 8.1. 


Statement 8.1 

Estimated Labour Cost Per Man-day Worked 
(During 1968) 


(Jn Rupees) 


Centro 





Labour Cost per 
Man-day Worked 

1 





2 

1 . Andhra Pradesh 





2-76 

Largo Factories 





2-57 

Small Factories 





3*20 

2. Bihar , . • . 





2-99 

Largo Factories , . 





2-94 

►Small Factories 





3-08 

3. Residual 





5-43 

Ijarge Factories 





4-49 

Small Factories , ^ 





6-21 

4. All India 





3-04 

Largo Factories 





2-94 

Small Factories , , 


•• 

•• 


3-22 


During 1968. the overall labour cost per man-day worked in mica 
factories in the country was Rs. 3.04. It was the highest (Rs. 5.43) in 
the Residual Group and the lowest (Rs. 2.76) in Andhra Pradesh. The 
corresponding figure for Bihar was Rs. 2.99. The burden of the cost 
was invariably higher in small factories as compared to large ones 
both at the all-India and centre level. 
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8.2. Components of Labour Cost 

Statement 8.2 shows the distribution of labour cost according to 
major heads under which the data were collected. 

Statement 8.2 

Estimated Labour Cost Per Man-day Worked by Components 

(During 1968) 

(In Kupres) 

Sooinl Scrnrity 
( V)ntril>u( imiK 


^ 



Outre 

Wages 

{") 

Pre- 
iniuni 
Pav f or 
Over- 
time 
and 
Late 
Shifts 

(i') 

Other Payments 
Bonuses (^ash in 

Pay- Kind 

nients 

(^) 

Obli- 

gatory 

Noii- 

Obli- 

galory 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 6 

7 

8 

1. 

ndhra Pi atlcsh 

2-36 


U-21 

* _ 

010 

Mu 



(85-39) 


(7-40) 

(0-08) 

(3-48) 

(0-13) 


Large Factories 

2-21 

— 

0-14 

— — 

0-10 




(86-11) 


(5-48) 


(3-85) 



Small Factories 

2-69 


0-36 

O-Ol 

0-09 

O-Ol 



(84-01) 


(11-24) 

(0-23) 

(2-7S) 

(0-38) 

2. 

Bihar 

2-58 

0 06 

0 11 

O-OI 

0- 10 

* 



(86-32) 

(2-18) 

(3-54) 

(0-27) 

(3-24) 

(0-05) 


Large Factories 

2 47 

0 06 

0-10 

0-01 

013 




(84-00) 

(2-14) 

(3-30) 

(0-33) 

(4 -38) 

(0-04) 


Small Factories 

2-79 

007 

0-12 

* . . 

0-04 

4 ! 



(90-36) 

(2-26) 

(3-98) 

(0-15) 

(1-24) 

(0-05) 

3. 

Residual 

4-32 

— 

O 23 

0-02 

0 67 





(79-64) 


(4-17) 

(0-40) 

(12-42) 



Large F’actories 

3-54 

— 

0 17 

0 • 05 

0-53 




(78-78) 


(3-86) 

(1-08) 

(11-73) 



Small Factories 

4-97 

- - 

0-27 


0-80 

— . 



(80-00) 


(4-35) 


(12-83) 


4. 

All-India 

2-61 

0 06 

0 11 

0 0! 

Dll 

* 



(85-94) 

(1-96) 

(3-80) 

(0-26) 

(3-68) 

(0-05) 


Large Factories 

2-47 

0 0.5 

0 • 10 

001 

01.3 

4c 



(83-98) 

(1-95) 

(3-44) 

(0-34) 

(4-55) 

(0-04) 


Small Factories 

2-87 

0 06 

0 • 15 

0-01 - 

0-07 

4c 



(89-21) 

(1-97) 

(4-99) 

(0-14) 

(2-24) 

(0-00) 



♦Loss than llo. OOOn. 


Note — Figuros \vithin bi’ackets arc percentages to total. Ihey have been calculated by 
taking the amounts up to four decimal places. 

(a.) Includes basic wage, dearness allowance, in<*entive bonus and attendance bonus. 

(h) Includes extra payment for working on holidays. 

(c) Includes house rent allowance, travelling allowance, etc., and other M^gratia paymeuta, 
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Statement 8.2 — contd. 

(In Rupees) 


(AUtre 

Subsidies 

(‘1) 

Cost of 
running 
Welfare 
Centres 
N(in- 
statuUiry 

Direct 

Beiietits 

(c) 

Some 

Other 
Fayinents 
Jlelatcd 
to Labour 
Cost 

(f) 

Others 

(K) 

Total 

1 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

1. Amihm l^nulcsh 

009 





— 

2*70 


(3-37) 



(0*09) 


(100. 00) 

Large J^'actnj ic'K 

0-i2 


— 

* 

— 

2*67 


(4-49) 



(0*07) 


(100 00) 

Small Factories 

0 04 

— 

— 


— 

3-20 


(1-22) 



(0.14) 


(lOO.fK)) 

2. Bihar 

012 



* 

♦ 

0*01 

2*99 


(4-07) 


(O-Ol) 

(0*02) 

(0 30) 

(100.(W)) 

Large Kactoiies 

0-l(i 

— 

* 

>)C 

0 01 

2.94 


(5-32) 


(0*02) 

(0-01) 

(0.40) 

(100 00) 

Small Factories 

O-OCi 

— 

— 


* 

3 . 08 


(1-90) 



(0.01) 

(0*02) 

(lot). 00 ) 

rj. lie si dual 

OIS 



* 

001 

5.43 


(3-34) 



(0.03) 

(010) 

(100* 00) 

l.ai’go Factories 

.. 019 

— 

— . 


001 

4-49 


(4-24) 



(O’ 04) 

(0 27) 

(KKl-OO) 

Small Factories 

... 017 

— 

— 


, , 

0.21 


(-’•81) 



(0.01) 


(100 *00) 

4. All-India 

012 

— 

* 

001 

001 

3 . 04 


(4- 00) 


(O’ 01) 

(0-03) 

(0-27) 

(100 00) 

Large Ka el ones 

.. Ol.T 


i) in 

001 

001 

2. 94 


(.5-24) 


(0-02) 

(001) 

(0-43) 

(100*00) 

Small Faeturies 

.. 0-00 

— 

— 


« 

3*22 


(i-9;j) 



{0(14) 

(O' 02) 

(100 00) 


(d) Inoludrs on iiKilioal uiid health care, ceuteciis, company housing, creches, 

educational and recreation services, etc. 

(e) Jiu hides diieet paNDients made by employers to the beneticiary on occasions like birth, 

deatli, maiiiage, etc, 

( / ) hielml4*.s eAjM iidituro on n cniitnient, vocationaJ training, apprenticeship, on-the-job 
imnliejil etc. 

(fj) Inclmlcs expendilnrc on miscellaneous payments like supply of protective equipment 
to workers, ])ay of J^a hour/ Welfare Officers, etc. 

0 . 2 . 1 . Wages 

This component comprises basic wage and dearness allowance, 
incentive or production bonus and attendance bonus received by the 
employees. It was desired by the Bureau to collect data under this 
head in respect of the man-days worked alone, but in the course of 
the pilot enquiry it was found that most of the employers did not 
maintain separate records of payments made for the days actually 
worked and for leave and holiday periods. Consequently, the amount 
of basic wages and dearness allowance recorded included the sum 
paid for the days worked as well as for the days not worked but paid 
for. 
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Wages’ was the single major component of labour cost, account- 
ing for about 86 per cent, of the total labour cost in the Jndustiy. Its 
proportion to the total labour cost was almost the same in Andhra 
Pradesh and Bihar but in the Residual Groups, it was about 80 per 
cent. 

Statement 8.3 gives the bieak-up of the ‘wages’ cost into the vari- 
ous sub-groups, viz., basic earnings, production or incentive bonus 
and attendance bonus. It would appear that at the all-India level, 
about 92.5 per cent, of the cost under the item ‘wages’ related to basic 
wages and dearness allowance or consolidated wages, as the case 
might be Attendance bonus accounted for the remaining aboiit 7.5 
per cent, in Andhra Pradesh and the Residual Group, basic wage in- 
cluding dearness allowance or consolidated wages, was the only 
component of ‘wages’ cost. 

Statement 8.3 


Estimated Break-up of ^Wages' Cost hy Components 

(During 1968) 

(In Rnppos) 


Centre 

Basic Wage 
and 

Dearness 
Allowance 
(or Consoli- 
dated Wages) 

liuentive/ 

Prodncti«'>n 

Bonus 

Atteiulaiire 

Bonus 

'fotal 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

1. Andhra Pradesh 


2-30 



2-30 



{lOO(M)) 



(100-00) 

Large Factories 


2-21 

— 

. — 

2 21 



(100 00) 



(100-00) 

Small Factories 

• • 

2-69 

— 

— 

2-69 



(100 00) 



(100-00) 

2. Bihar 

# • 

2*30 



0-22 

2-58 



(91-65) 


(8-35) 

(100*00) 

Large Factories 

• • 

2-2.5 

— 

0-22 

2-47 



(91-32) 


(8-68) 

(100-00) 

Small Factories 

• • 

2-57 


0-22 

2-79 



(92-17) 


(7-83) 

(100-00) 

3. Residual 

• • 

4-32 

— 


4-32 



(100-00) 



(100-00) 

Large Factories 

• • 

3-54 

— 

— 

3-54 



(100-00) 



(100*00) 

Small Factories 

• • 

4-97 

_ 

m 

4-97 



(100-00) 



(100*00) 

4. AlMndia 

• ■ 

2-41 

— 

0-20 

2-47 



(92-48) 


(7-52) 

(100*00) 

Large Factories 

• • 

2-27 

— 

0-20 

2-74 



(92-09) 


(7-91) 

(100-00) 

Small Factories 

• • 

2-67 

— 

0-20 

2-87 



(93-10) 


(6-90) 

(100-00) 


♦ Less than Re. 0 • 005» 


Note : — Fi;^uro3 within brackets arc porcontages to tho total. 






8.2.2. Premium Pay for Overtime and Late Shifts 

Under this group, the premium part of pay for overtime, late 
shifts and work on holidays was recorded. This was represented by 
an amount received by the workers in addition to their normal pay. 
For instance, if a worker I'eceived one and a half times his normal 
wages for overtime work, the extra amount paid to him, i.e. one-half, 
was recorded against this item. The normal wages were included 
under the group 'wages’. The cost under this item represented about 
2 per cent, of the total labour cost both in Bihar and at the Industry 
level. No payments on this account were reported from any of the 
mica factories covered in Andhra Pradesh and Residual Group-. 

8.2.3. Bonuses 

Payments made in respect of festival, annual, profit-sharing and 
other bonuses were recorded under this item. As shown in Statement 
8.2. (Col. 4), the combined cost in respect of all such bonuses amount- 
ed to Re. 0.11 per man-day worked or about 4 per cent, of the 
total lobour cost in the Industry, as a whole. As between the two 
size groups, its proportion to the total labour cost was invariably 
higher in small factories than in large ones. 

Further break-up of such bonuses shows that annual or year-end 
bonus constituted about 86 per cent, of the cost on account of bonus 
payments while other bonuses were responsible for the remainder 
(i.e., about 14S( ). No payments in regard to festival or profit-sharing 
bonuses were reported in any of the mica factories sui'veyed. 

8.2.4. Other Cash Payments 

Other cash payments were those which were made regularly to 
the workers such as house rent allowance, transport or conveyance 
allowance, etc., or irregularly like fuel allowance, etc. Figures in 
Statement 8.2 (Col. 5) show that though such payments were being 
made by a few factories in all the three centres, they formed a negli- 
gible proportion of the labour cost. 

8.2.5. Social Security Contributions 

Information in respect of this component of labour cost was 
collected under two heads: (a) obligatory, i.e., those expenses which 
the employers were required to incur in compliance with certain 
labour laws, and (b) non-obligatory, i.e. those social security contribu- 
tions which the employers were making on a voluntary basis without 
any legal compulsion. The Survey results show that the expenses on 
the various social security contribution amounted to Re. 0.11 per 
man-day worked or nearly 4 per cent, of the total labour cost. Almost 
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the entire cost on this account was in respect of obligatory contribu- 
tions. Details about the labour cost in respect of various items of 
social security contributions for which data were collected are set 
out in Statement 8.4. 


Statement 8.4 


Estimated Cost of Social Security Contributions Per Man-day Worked 

(During 1968) 


(III Rupees) 


Obligatory 


Centre 

Provident 

Fund 

Retrench- 

ment 

Compensa- 

tion 

Compen- 
sation 
for lay-off 

Employ- 

ees* 

ytato 

Insurance 

Coiitri- 

butions 

Maternity 

Jienefita 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

L Andhra Pradesh 

009 

__ 




0*01 


(92*51) 




(7*49) 

Large Factories 

0*09 

— 

— 

— 

0*01 


(89*81) 




(10*19) 

Small Factories 

0*09 

— 

— 




(99*65) 




(0*45) 

2. Bihar 

0*10 

♦ 

— 

— 

★ 


(98*86) 

(0-41) 



(0*73) 

Large Factories 

0*13 

— 


-- 

* 


(99*22) 




(0*78) 

Small Factories 

0*04 

* 



— 


(90*87) 

(3*13) 




3. Residual 

0*33 

0*31 

— 

0*03 




(49*71) 

(45*93) 


(4.30) 


Large Factories 

0*21 

0*26 

— 

000 

— 


(39*20) 

(48*47) 


(12*33) 


Small Factories 

0*44 

0*36 

— 

-- 

— 


(55*48) 

(44*52) 




4. All-India 

0*10 

0*01 

— 

♦ 

* 


(90*71) 

(7*09) 


(0*71) 

(0*89) 

Large Factories 

0*13 

♦ 

— 




(94*40) 

(3-51) 


(0*90) 

(1*19) 

^$mall Factories 

0*06 

001 

— 

— 

4 


(78*19) 

(21-81) 





♦Less than Re. 0-005- 

^OTB — ^Figures within brackets are percentages to total. They have been calculator by 
taking the amounts up to four decimal places. 


Statement 8.4 — contd. 


(In Rupees) 


OMigatoy Non-olili- Total for Percentge 

Centro ^ gatory Obligatory of Social 

(iratiiity Total and non- Security 






o 

bligatory 

( Contribu- 
tions to thii 
Total 

Labour 

(lost 


1 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

1. 

Andhra Pi a<h*sh 

— 

Olo 

(KM)‘00) 

* 

(>• 10 

3-61 


Large Factories 

.... 

010 

(100*00) 

— 

0-10 

3-85 


Small Factories . , 


0<>9 

(10000) 

001 

0-10 

3-16 

2. 

Bihar 

— 

0-10 

(lOO-OO) 

Id 

0- 10 

3-29 


Large Factories 

— 

0*13 

(100*00) 


0-13 

4-42 


Small Factories 


0*04 
(100 -(Ml) 

Id 

0-04 

1*29 

3. 

Residual 

— 

0*67 

(100*00) 

— 

0-67 

12-42 


Large Factories 


0*53 

(100-00) 

— . 

0*53 

11-73 


Small Factories 


0*80 

(100*(K)) 

— 

0-80 

12*83 

4. 

All-India 

— 

0*11 

(100*00) 

>d 

O-il 

3*73 


Large Factories 

— 

0*13 

(100-00) 

•d 

0 13 

4*59 


Small Factories 


0-07 

(100*00) 

Id 

0 07 

2*30 


♦Less than Ke. 0'()05. 


Note — FiguroR within brnekots are percentages to tolal. They have been calculated by 
taking the amount up to four decimal places. 

At the all-India level, as much as about 91 per cent, of the labour 
cost on account of obligatory social security contributions was in res- 
pect of provident fund contributions alone. The next important item 
was retrenchment compensation which accounted for about 8 per cent, 
of the labour cost under this head. The remaining cost was attribut- 
able to expenses on maternity benefits and Employees’ State Insur- 
ance Contributions. Some expenses were incurred in Bihar and 
Andhra Pradesh on non-obligatory social security contributions in 
respect of gratuity. However, the total cost on account of these was 
negligible. 





8.2.6. Subsidies 

Cost to employers for providing cei tain facilities and services to 
workers and their families was collected under this head. The facili- 
ties listed were: Medical and Health Care, Canteens, Restaurants 
and Other Food Services, Company Housing, Building Funds, Credit 
Unions and Other Financial Aid Services, Creches, Educational Ser- 
vices, Cultural Services (e.g.. Library, Reading Rooms, etc.), Recrea- 
tional Services (Clubs, Sports, etc.). Transport, Sanitation (at work 
places). Drinking Water Facilities, Vacation Homes, etc. The net 
amount spent, including depreciation but excluding any capital ex- 
penditure, was recorded. In the course of the pilot enquiry as well 
as earlier rounds of the Survey, it was noticed that in most of the 
cases, employers either did not maintain any records separately for 
the above-mentioned items or expenses related not only to persons 
falling within the scope of the Study but also to others. Hence, the 
field staff were asked to obtain estimates, wherever such statistics 
were not available separately, for the above mentioned items and/or 
for the employees covered by the Study only. In the latter case, 
estimates wei’e made on the basis of the proportion that the employees 
coming under the scope of the Study formed to the total employees. 
Statement 8.5. gives details in respect of the cost on subsidies incur- 
red by employers in mica factories. 


Statement 8.5 


Estimated Cost of Subsidies Per Man-dan Worked 
(During 1968) 


(In Rupees) 



Medical 


Kestaurant 

Company 

Centime 

and Health 
Care 

(^aiiteeiis 

and Other 
Food Servi- 
ces 

Housing 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

Andhra Pradesh 

002 

( 19 - 70 ) 

♦ 

( 3 - 88 ) 

— 

0-03 

( 29 - 92 ) 

Large Factories 

0 03 

t ¥ 

— 

0-04 

(22 51 ) 

( 4 - 41 ) 


( 31 - 00 ) 

Small Factories 

. 

— 

— 

0-01 

( 22 * 25 ) 

Bihar 

0-02 

( 13 - 66 ) 

* 

( 0 - 33 ) 


0-07 

( 58 - 75 ) 

Large Fad or i os 

0 02 


— 

0 10 

( 16 - 11 ) 

( 0 - 32 ) 


( 61 - 46 ) 

Small Factories 

( 5 - 97 ) 

— 

— 

0 03 
( 45 - 66 ) 

Residual 

. — 


— 

0-03 

( 17 - 69 ) 

Large Factories 

. — 


— 

0-07 

( 37 - 21 ) 

Small Factories 

— 

— 

— 

— 

AlMndia 

0-02 

( 13 - 33 ) 

>K 

( 0 - 41 ) 

— 

0-07 

( 65 - 72 ) 

Large Factories 

0-02 

( 16 - 12 ) 

♦ 

( 0 - 68 ) 

— 

0-09 

( 69 - 31 ) 

Small Factories 

♦ 

( 514 ) 



0-03 

( 39 - 49 ) 
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Statement 8.5— contd. 

(Tn Kupees) 


Centre 


Credit 

Unions 

Building Creches 
Fund 

Fdneatio- 
nal Ser- 
vices 

Cultural 

Services 

1 


6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1. Andhra Pradesh 


— 

— 

© 

So 

— 


Large Factories . . 




0*01 

{8-57) 

— 

— 

Small Factories . . 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2. Bihar 


— 

— 

* 

(2-22) 

— - 

* 

(0-24) 

Large Factories . . 



- 

0 01 
(2-69) 

— 

(0*32) 

Small Factories . . 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3. Residual . . 


-- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Largo Factories . . 


— 

-- 

— 

— 

— 

Small Factories . . 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4. All-India 



— 

* 

(2* 89) 

— 

(0-25) 

Large Factories . . 




0-01 

(2-92) 


* 

(0-20) 

Small Factories . . 



— 

— 

— 

— 


(In lliipcoH) 


Recrosition Transport Sanitation Drinking 
Ontro FacilitioB Wator 


1 

1. Andhra J^rndcnh 

Largo Faotorioa 
Small Factories 

2. Bihar 

Largo Factories 
Small Factories 
n. Ttcs'aiual 

Largo Factories 
Small Factories 
4. All-India 



11 

12 

13 

14 





0 02 

0 01 




( 22 - 82 , 

( 16 -(» 7 ) 


— 


0-03 

0-01 




( 22 - 77 ) 

( 10 - 13 ) 


. . — 

— 

0 01 

0 02 




( 23 - 27 ) 

( 60 - 13 ) 


♦ 

— 

0 02 

0 01 


( 0 - 25 ) 


( 13 - 50 ) 

( 9 - 78 ) 


♦ 

— 

0-02 

0 01 


( o : i 9 ) 


( 11 - 84 ) 

( 7 - 68 ) 


. , — 

— 

0-01 

0-01 




( 21 - 07 ) 

( 19 - 97 ) 


* 

— 

0-10 

0-04 


( 0 * 00 ) 


( 54 - 30 ) 

( 22 - 56 ) 


♦ 

— 

0-08 

0-02 


( 0 - 10 ) 


( 41 - 09 ) 

( 12 - 63 ) 


— 

— 

Oil 

0-06 




( 05 - 79 ) 

( 31 - 61 ) 


♦ 

— 

0-02 

o-oi 


( o - 2 n ) 


( 15 - 04 ) 

( 10 - 63 ) 


* 

— 

0-02 

0-01 


( 0 * 32 ) 


( 13 - 11 ) 

( 7 - 92 ) 

, , 

, . — 

— 

0-02 

0-01 




( 26 - 80 ) 

( 22 - 31 ) 


Large Factoriea 
Small Factories 
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Statement 8.5 — concld. 


(Ill Hupoos) 


Washing Viiciition Total Percontage 
(lontro PacilificH Homes of Subsidies 

to Total 
Labour 
Cost 

1 15 16 17 18 


1 . Andhra Pradesh 

♦ 

— . 009 

3-37 


( 1 - 08 ) 

(100 00) 


r^arge Kactories 

* 

0-12 

4*49 


(0-61) 

(100-00) 


iSnmll Factories 

♦ 

-- 0-01 

1-22 



(100 00) 


2. Biliar .. 


012 

4-07 


(i:n) 

(100 00) 


Large Factories 

* 

— 01(> 

5:i2 


(0-19) 

( 100-00) 


Small Factories 

• . tldM 

— 0-0(> 

1*90 


(6-8:1) 

(lOOOti) 


8. Hosidiial 

0 (M 

OIS 

3 34 


(5-40) 

(100-00) 


l,.nrge Facloj i<‘s 

0-62 

019 

4-21 


(8 -.‘IT) 

(100-00) 


.Small Factorie.s 


— 017 

2-81 


(2-70) 

(100-00) 


4. All-India 

* 

0-12 

4-00 


(I IH) 

(100-00) 


J^firgr* Factories 


0 15 

5-24 


(0*46) 

(100-00) 


Small I’^iclories 

♦ 

0-06 

1*93 


(6-26) 

(100-00) 


* Less than Jte. 




Note — Figures within brackets 

are percentages to the total 

in i\)]. IS. 'They 

have bee 

oaleulat(‘(l by taking the 

amounts u]) to four decimal 

places. 



The cost of subsidies per man-day worked amounted to Re. 0.12 
and constituted 4 per cent, of the total labour cost in the Industry. 
The main item of expenditure was company housing which account- 
ed for about 56 per cent, of the total cost on subsidies at the all-India 
level. Sanitation came next and formed about 16 per cent, of the 
total cost on subsidies. This was followed by medical and health care 
which comprised about 13 per cent, of the subsidy cost. Other im- 
portant items of expenditure were drinking water facilities (11%), 
creches (2*/t ) and washing facilities (I'v). 

8.2.7. Direct Benefits 

Direct benefits are those benefits which are paid by the em- 
ployers directly to the beneficiary without any intermediary or 
external agency on occasions like marriage, birth, death, etc. Such 
payments were reported in only one large factory in Bihar and they 
formed a negligible proportion of the labour cost. 



8.2.8. Some Other Payments Related to Labour Cost 

Expenses recorded under this group related to cost of recruit- 
ment, vocational training, apprenticeship and training facilities and 
on-the-job medical services, e.g., first-aid boxes, etc. The expenditure 
on this account was only Re. 0.01 per man-day worked, at the all- 
India level, and it pertained to on-the-job medical services only. 

8.2.9. Others 

Under this head, only those expenses which could not be group- 
ed under any of the heads or sub-heads of labour cost were record- 
ed. Statement 8.2 (Col. 13) would show that expenses under this head 
amounted to only Re. 0.01 per man-day worked at the entire Indus- 
try level, and represented a negligible proportion of the total labour 
cost. They related to the cost incurred by employers on account of 
pay of welfare officers, distribution of sweets on religous functions, 
etc. 



CHAPTER IX 


SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 

Mica factories are concentrated mainly in the States of Bihar 
and Andhra Pradesh. In 1967, there were, in all, 271 mica factories 
in India with an average daily employment of about 14.4 thousand 
workers. Of these, Bihar and Andhra Pradesh alone accounted for 
about 82 and 12 per cent, of the factories and 89 and 8 per cent, of 
the employment respectively. The rest of the factories were located 
m Rajasthan and Maharashtra. 

On the basis of the present Survey, it has been estimated that 
on the specified date, i.e., 80th June, 1969, there were about 16.8 
thousand workers in mica factories, of whom only 71 were not cover- 
ed under the Factories Act, 1948. The distribution of all workers 
according to broad occupational groups shows that about 88 per cent, 
were ‘Production and Related Workers (including supervisory)*, 
nearly 5 per cent, each belonged to the groups ‘Clerical and Related 
Workers (including supervisory)’ and ‘Watch and Ward and Other 
Services’ and roughly one per cent, each were ‘Administrative, 
Executive and Managerial Personnel’ and ‘Professional, Technical 
and Related Personnel’. Child labour was entirely absent but women 
workers comprised about 14 per cent, of the total working force. The 
practice of employing contract labour was almost non-existent. With 
the exception of only about one per cent, of the production workers 
who were piece-rated, all others were paid on the basis of time. 
Almost all workers in the Industry were recruited directly by the 
managements at the factory gate itself. 

The Survey I'csults show that about 77 per cent, of the production 
workers in the Industry were temporary and rest were permanent. 
Similarly, the proportion of workers having less than one year’s ser- 
vice as on the specified date was about 77 per cent, and only about 13 
per cent, workers had to their ci'edit a service of 10 years or more. 

Based on the data collected for four months only (i.e., January. 
April, July and October, 1968), the ovei'all absenteeism rate of pro- 
duction workers in the industry during 1968 has been estimated to 
be 12 per cent. Turnover of labour was considerable, the overall rates 
of accessions and separations being neai'ly 29 and 27 respectively, 
during 1968. 

Mica workers were, generally, being paid the minimum rates of 
wages fixed or revised under the Minimum Wages Act, 1948. Week 
was the predominant pay period in mica factories as about four-fifths 
of the workers were weekly-paid. Monthly-paid employees consti- 
tuted about 19 per cent, of the total and the remaining workers wei-c 
paid on f<jrtn-ightly basis. 

The avei'age daily earnings of ‘all workers’ were Rs. 2.68 during 
June, 1969, while those of production workers, who formed the bulk 
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of the total working force, were Rs. 2.24. The lowest-paid production 
workers earned, on an average, Rs. 2.12 per day. The respective 
earnings of ‘Professional, Technical and Related Personnel’ and ‘Ad- 
ministrative, Executive and Managerial Personnel’ were Rs. 12.76 and 
Rs. 10.76 per day, whereas clerical and watch and ward employees 
earned Rs. 7.50 and Rs. 3.49 per day, respectively. 

A break-up of earnings of ‘all workers’ has shown that they 
consisted entirely or almost entirely of basic earnings, i.e., basic 
wage and dearness allowance or consolidated wages. Only about 8 
per cent, of the mica factories were paying a sepax'ate dearness 
allowance to their employees, mostly at flat rates. House rent allow- 
ance was being paid in about 9 per cent, of the units. 

The practice of paying profit-sharing or festival bonus was al- 
together non-existent in this Industry, but payment of annual bonus 
was reported from as many as about 92 per cent, of the mica facto- 
ries, mostly under the Payment of Bonus Act, 1965. Schemes for the 
payment of attendance bonus were in force in nearly 83 per cent, of 
the units, all of which were situated in Bihar. 

There was no practice of imposing fines on wqrkers. Deductions 
were, however, being made in about throe-fourths of the factories 
and everywhere they were according to the law. 

With the exception of one unit which had three shifts, all other 
mica factojL'ies were working single shift a day. The daily and weekly 
hours of work were nowhere more than 8 and 48 respectively. Except 
about 8 per cent, of the factories, w'hich violated the law regarding 
an interval) for rest, all other allowed a rest interval to their em- 
ployees ranging from half an hour to one and a half hours. 

Latrines had been provided in about 93 per cent, of the factories 
but urinals existed in only about 56 per cent, of the units. Except one 
factory, all others where workers had to work in a standing position 
had provided adequate seating arrangements for them in order to 
enable them to take rest wherever necessary. 

The system of allowing earned leave with pay to wo.’kers was 
reported from only about 18 per cent, of the units; in the remaining 
82 per cent., wages in lieu of the leave earned were paid to the 
workers.. In the Industry, as a whole, only about 14 per cent, of the 
employees had actually availed the benefit of earned leave during 
1968. As against 30 per cent, of the mica factories having the facility 
of casual leave with pay, the proportion of units allowing sick leave 
with pay was only about 16 per cent. The practice of granting 
national and/or festival holidays with pay had become universal in 
mica factories. All factories in the Industry were complying with the 
provision of the Factories Act regarding the grant of a weekly dav of 
rest to workers. 

Drinking water facilities, mostly in the form of water taps or 
earthen pitchers, existed in all mica factories in the country. About 
89 per cent, of the factories made arrangements for the supply of 
cool drinking water in summer. These included all such units as were 
legally obliged to do so. As many as about 39 per cent, of the mica' 
factories in the country had overlooked the provision of the Factories 
Act regarding the situation of drinking water points beyond 20 feet 
from latrines, urinals or any washing place. 
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Washing facilities existed in about 43 per cent, of the units and 
bathing facilities in approximately 8 per cent. 

Nearly 45 per cent, of the factories under obligation to provide 
rest shelters had respected the law. Including a few others which had 
voluntarily provided the facility, the percentage of units having rest 
shelters in the whole Industi-y has been estimated to be about 8. 

As regards canteens, only about 4 per cent, of the units were 
under a legal obligation to provide them and nearly 58 per cent, of 
these units had complied with the law. Canteens had nowhere been 
provided voluntarily and thus in the entire Industi*y. this facility 
existed in only about 2 per cent, of the factories. 

Creches were provided in about 5 per cent, of the factories in the 
industry. However, of the units under a legal obligation, only about 
three-fourths had complied with the law. 

Educational facilities had not at all' been provided in mica fac- 
tories and recreation facilities were also almost entirely absent. 

As for medical facilities, although first-aid boxes had been kept 
in about 91 per cent, of the factories, they were everywhere deficient 
and rarely under the charge of trained first-aiders. Only one large 
factory was required by law to maintain an ambulance room but it 
failed to fulfil its obligation. Only about 2 per cent, of the units were 
running dispensaries. 

It is estimated that about 29 per cent, of the mica factories were 
providing housing facilities to employees and the accommodation 
provided was rent-fi'ee in all cases. The benefit was, however, not 
expensive, as only about 4 per cent, of the total workers in the 
Industry had been housed by the employers. 

The security against the contingency of old age which the 
workers in mica factories enjoy, seems to be mostly in the shape of 
provident funds as three in every four units had set up provident 
funds. In June, 1969 about 27 per cent, of the total workers in the 
Industry were members of the various provident fund schemes. Pen- 
sion schemes were not reported from any of the units covered, while 
gratuity schemes were in existence in only about 5 per cent, of the 
mica factories. 

During 1968, the rate of accidents per thousand workers employ- 
ed was negligible. 

Trade unionism in mica factories had not developed to any signi- 
ficant extent as workers had unionised themselves in only about 27 
per cent, of the units in the country and nearly 23 per cent, of the 
workers were members thereof. Trade unions in about 94 per cent, 
of the units having them enjoyed managements’ recognition. The 
main activity of unions was securing of claims of their members 
under the various I..abour Acts. 

Of the units which w^ere under a statutory obligation to frame 
Standing Orders, nearly 72 per cent, had respecj;ed the law. Actually, 
however. Standing Orders had been framed in 23 per cent, of the 
mica factories as a few units had done so on their own. 
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Only one large unit in the entire Industry was obliged to ap- 
point a Labour/Welfare Oflicer and it had done so. In all, Labour or 
Welfare Officers were reportedly functioning in about 3 per cent, of 
the mica factories in the country. 

The findings of the Survey are that nearly one-fifth of the units 
in the Industry were legally bound to constitute Works or Joint 
Committees and of these, about 40' per cent, had fulfilled their obliga- 
tion. Such Committees had nowhere been set up voluntarily and, 
therefore, in the whole Industry, only about 8 per cent, of the fac- 
tories were having Works or Joint Committees. 

No establishment was having any Production Committee or 
Safety Committee or any other type of committee. Nor was there 
any scheme for associating workers with the management in any of 
the units covered. 

A regular grievance procedure for the redress of workers’ day- 
to-day grievances had been laid down in about 23 per cent, of the 
mica factories in the country. 

Data relating to labour cost in respect of persons covered under 
the Factories Act and receiving less than Rs. 400 per month, show 
that, during 1968, the labour cost in the Industry was Rs. 3.04 per 
man-day worked. Wages, i.e., basic wage, dearness allowance, incen- 
tive payments and attendance bonus, constituted the main compo- 
nent of labour cost and accounted for nearly 86 per cent, of it. Other 
important components of labour cost were subsidies, bonuses and 
social security contributions. 

Salient featui’es of the Mica Factories in the country, as thrown 
up by the Survey of Labour Conditions, are presented in the follow- 
ing Statement 9.1. 


Statement 9.1 

Salient Features of Mica Factories 


for 

Partir-uhrs 1 Iip industry, 

aft a wliolo 


o 


T. Ew p/tiJ/nKUf (TtffffJ) .. .. .. .. .. .. 


Of whirb Prn<l not ion and I'^olatcd Workers 
Otlierft 

Women fiai»onr 
Pniflurfinn Workers {Tfthif) 

Of whieh 'Pimp-rated 
Piee*^- rated 

BCmployed throiijjh Contractors . , 


ss% 

12 % 

o% 

14.K40 

1 % 

0 - 2 % 
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Statement 9.1 — conid. 


1 


2 


Production Workers kJmpIoi/^d Dircctlij {Total) 

Of which pcrinaiiciit vvorkt'i s 

Workers witli service of 10 years and more 

Overall Ahscrileeism Kate? (llh>S)(fi) 

„ „ , / Accession (]9()S)io) 

Overall Kates ()f< 


^Separatiijii ( IO(»S)rri] 



II. Wages and Emoluments 

Average daily earnings tim ing June, 1000 

(i) All Workers . . 

(ii) Product itm Workers 

(iii) Proh'ssiDiial, 'feehnical and llelatetl Personnel 

(iv) Administrative, hj.vccMitive and Mainigta i.d Pt'isonnei 

(v) Clerical and Related \V^)rkcrs (ineliiding Sn|KM vis'‘rv) 
(iv) Watch and Ward and Other Services 


Proportion of 

J'actories paying separate deai tic'ss allowance 

Factories in which the dearn(‘ss allowance was linked wllli tlie Corisnnnn* 
Price Index Ahiiubor* 

Factories paying production incentive bonus 
Factories paying annual bonus 
Factories paying fest ival btjnus 


III. Honrs of Work, etc. 

Proportion of 

l'\ieb»ries where daily hours of work wine S oi’ less 
Factories where weekly houi s of work were IS oi- h‘ss 
Factories where spread-fiver was u[i to OJ hours 
Factories which were allowing some rest-ini* r\.d to workf rs 


IV^. Ltacf and Holidays ‘U'itli J*ap 
Proportion of units granting 
Earned leave 
Sick leave 
( 'usual leave 

National aufl festival holidays 
Weekly off 

Welfare and Ainenitit'i 
Proportion of units prodding 

S(‘a1ing arrangenumt (out fd’thost' where Wfiiktas hail to ilo work standing) 
Drinking watei* facility 
Washing facility . . 

Rathing facility . . 

Rest shelters 


14,817 

23% 

13% 

o% 

20 % 


Ks. 2 • H8 
Ks. 2-2t 
Hs. 12-76 
R)j., 10-70 
Rs. 7 -.70 
Rh. :{-49 


»7a 

Nil 

Nil 

02 % 

Nil 


IW)7> 

100 % 

100 % 


92% 


1S% 

lfi% 

30% 

100 % 

100 % 


96% 

lOOO/o 

437o 

8% 

8 % 


@Based on four month'' only. 

♦ Out of those paying separate dearness allowance. 
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Statement 9.1 — concld. 


1 2 

Lockors .. .. .. .. .. .. .. Nil 

rantoona . . . . . . . . . . • . . . 2% 

Oeches . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 5% 

Latrini‘8 . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 93% 

lli iualrf . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . ' 59% 

Labour'Welfaro Otficors .. .. .. .. .. .. 3% 

First-aul 1)0X08 .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 91% 

Amlnilaiioo room .. .. .. .. .. Nil 

Hecroation facilities .. .. .. .. .. .. 9'5<^o 

Educational facilities . . . . . . . . . . . . Nil 

Housing facility . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 29% 


VI. Sorial Securitjf 

Proportion of nriilM haring 


Provident Fund Scheines . . . . . . . . . . . . 75% 

Tension scheme^ .. .. .. .. .. Nil 

Gratuity schemes . . . . . . . . , . . . 

Proportion of workers covered under Provident Fund Sehemos . . 

V r T . A rc i ih n t Raft duri ng 1908 

Per thousand workers emph)yed .. .. .. .. .. 01 

VIIT. Indufitrinl Rdaiionfi 

Factories having trade union.s . . . . . . . . . . 27% 

Troi)ortion of workers who wero members of trade unions , . . . 24% 

Units having concluded coUectivo agreements . . . . . . Nil 

Factories having Standing Ortlers . . . . . . . . . . 2.‘1% 

Factories having WorksMoint (\»mmitteos .. .. .. .. 8*/^, 

IX. Labour Costf^ 

Labour Tost j)er Man-<lay IV orkod during 1993 .. .. 3*04 


♦Indicates percentage of workers housed. 



Appendix I 


A Brief Note on the Sample Design and the Method of EstimaXion 

Adopted 

1. Sample Design 

For the Survey of Labour Conditions, a multi-stage sampling 
procedure with industry as a stratum, with further x*egional strata 
for those industries which were found to be highly concentrated in 
particular regions or areas, was followed. The registered factories 
belonging to those industries for which regional stratification was 
found necessary were stratified and each centre or ai’ea of high con- 
centration was taken as a separate regional stratum of the industry 
and the remaining scattered factoi’ies were clubbed together into a 
single residual stratum. Establishments in an industry/ regional 
stratum were arranged in a frequency distribution fashion with 
suitable class intervals and were divided into two size-groups, large 
factories and small factories, on the basis of an optimum cut-off 
point derived for each industry. The optimum cut-off point was so 
derived that if all the establishments in the upper size group were 
included in the sample, the results obtained would yield an estimate 
of over-all employment within 5 per cent, error at 95 per cent, confi- 
dence interval, and the sample size would be minimum. The optimum 
cut-off point varied from industry to industry. For Mica Factories it 
was chosen as 55 which was approximately equal to the average size 
of employment in the Industry. 

Considering the limited resources available for the Survey and 
the practicability, etc., it was thought that a sample of 25 per cent, 
from the upper size group and 12| per cent, from the lower size 
group would yield reliable results. However, the experience of earlier 
Surveys had shown that due to (i) non-availability of very recent 
frame, (ii) closures, and (iii) units changing their line of production, 
considerable shrinkage had occurred to the desired sample size. 
Hence it was decided that for taking into account such closures, etc., 
the required sample size for Mica Factories should be increased to 
allow for the above-mentioned shrinkage. Having thus inflated the 
sample size, substitution was done only if the extent of closures was 
50 per cent, or more irrespective of the size of the sample. 

The ultimate sampling units, namely registered factories, within 
the industry /regional stratum were arranged by contiguous States 
and within each State by contiguous districts in a serpentine fashion 
so that districts formed a continuous chain from one State to an- 
other. Having arranged the list of units in the above manner, the 
units above the optimum cut-off point were taken in the uppei’-size 
class and the rest in the lowei'-size class. From these size-groups, the 
required number of units were selected by systematic sampling with 
a random start. The frame on the basis of which the sample was 
selected in the case of Mica Factories was the list of registered facto- 
ries for the year 1966. 
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2. Method o/ Estimation 

In the course of the Survey, various characteristics were studied, 
some of which wei e correlated with employment whereas there were 
others which were not correlated with employment but with the 
number of establishments. Consequently, two different methods were 
used for working out estimates. 

For estimating the totals of those characteristics which are 
highly correlated with employment such as labour cost, etc., ratio of 
total employment was used as the blowing up factor. For estimating 
the totals of those characteristics which are not correlated with em- 
ployment such as, number of units providing certain welfare facili- 
ties, etc., the ratio of units was used as the blowing up factor. Esti- 
mates of percentages have been arrived at by computing in each case 
the ratio of the estimates of the totals for the two characteristics 
involved. 


More precisely, the estimate for the total of a particular charac- 
teristic not correlated with employment in any stratum has been 
obtained as ; — 


N — N ' N; -N'» 

n'i ,/ 


(i) 


The summation extending over all the sampled units surveyed 
in the stratum. 


Where X 


N„ and N/ = 


N'„ and N'z = 


n„ and n^ 


n'„ and n'/ — 


the estimated total of the X — characteristic for 
the particular stratum. 

the number of vxnits in the original population as 
featuring in the 1966 list, which was used as 
frame, in the upper and lower size groups respec- 
tively of the stratum. 

the number of units which featured in the 1966 
list but weie not featuring in the list relating to 
the period more or less coinciding with the period 
of the Survey in the upper and lower size-groups 
respectively, of the stratum. 

the total number of units in the sample (from 1966 
list) in the upper and lower size groups respec- 
tively of the stratum. 

the number of sampled units, which were found 
at the time of the Survey to be closed or to have 
changed the line of production and hence left out 
in the upper and lower size groups respectively 
of the stratum. 


Xi and X ,7 = the total of the characteristic X in the i th 
sample unit of the upper and lower size groups 
respectively of the stratum. 
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In any stratum, the estimate for the characteristic — Y conelat- 
ed with employment is given by: — 

„ ,, , 

1 =K 1 i (1') 

u„-n'„ n,- n’, 

The summation extending over all the sampled units surveyed 
in the stratum. 

Where Y = the estimated total of the characteristic — Y for 

the particular stratum. 

K E 

— N'„ and N/ — N'? = the total emloyment in 1966 in 

N,. - -N'„ and N, N', 

units respectively of the 

stratum. 


Uu — n'„ and nj — n'l = the total employment in 1966 

in u„ - n'„ and nj - - n'j 
sampled units respectively of 
the stratum. 


Yfu and Yu 


— the total of characteristic Y 
in the i th sample unit of the 
upper and lower size groups 
respectively of the stratum. 


The totals for the industry are obtained by summing up the 
totals obtained on the basis of the above formulae for each one of 
the strata of the industry. 
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i 


3 

4 

5 

' 




Rs. P. 


1)1, B 137 StIO 

Hfport on Survey of l,icii)our ( Vuuiit iuns 
in Kineainl l*hariiiao<‘ut i<‘al (‘hemieai 
Kartori«*H in Initia. 

1909 

6*25 

or 14 Sh. 6 d. 
or 2 $ 26 cents. 

:n 

DMl-UO SOO 

Uepoi t oil Survey i^a^iour Cuiulitioiis 
in Ciuarettc* Kaetorie^ in India* 

1969 

2 90 

or 6 Sh. 10 d. 
or 1 $ 5 cents. 

32 

DLB-136 800 

Reptirt on tSurvi’^y of L.aboui* Contlitions 
in loiotwoar factories in India. 

1969 

6 • 60 

or 15 Sh. 2 d. 
or 2 $ 34 cents. 

33 

DLB-146 800 

Report on Survey of Labour Conditions 
in^Electiic Light and Power Stations. 

1969 

4-10 

or 9 Sh. 7 d. 
or 1 $ 48 cents. 

34 

DLB- 145/800 

Report on Survey of Labour Coiuht ions 
in 'ranniiig and Leather finishing 
Ractoi-ie.s in India. 

1969 

6 60 

or 15 Sh. 2 d. 
or 2 $ 34 cents.. 

36 

DLB 147,800 

Report on Survey of Labour CVuiditions 
in Heavy Chciuical Factories in India . 

1969 

7 60 

or 17 Sh. 6 d. 
01-2 8 70 cents. 

30 

DLB-166/C26 

Report on Survey of Labour Conditions 
in Toba.ec«> Curing Factories in Iinlia. 

1970 

5*75 

or 13 Sh. 5 d. 
or 2 8 7 cents. 

37 

DLB- 152 8(M) 

Report on Survey of Labour CV>tulitions 
in I'riidiiig Presses in fndia. 

1970 

5 • 25 

or 12 Sh. 3 d. 
or 1 8 S9 eentH. 

3S 

DLB-llt S(((t 

Ileptut tui Survey of l^abi mi’ ( 'oiidil ions 
ill Soap i*^le1l>ries in India. 

1970 

4 • 60 

or 10 Sh. 6 d. 
nr 1 8 62 cent*. 

3il 

DLB- 151 450 

I\ept)i t on Sm \ ey of Lahour < 'oiidit ittii.s 
in('ashevvnut h'aetories in Lnlia. 

1971 

7*00 

or 16 Sh. 4 d. 
or 2 8 .62 cents. 

40 

DLB-I to 45U 

lieyxu t tui Survey of Labour ( ’ondit i«>ns 
ill Paper aiel Pa per Prod ue! s Paetories 
ill India. 

1970 

1 1 • 60 

or 26 Sh. 10 d. 

4 S 14 cents. 


L/P(N)43D..fLB—4."0— 10-7-71— GIPS 






